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TO THE READER 


In the body of the magazine, all material to the right 
of the vertical rule is either direct quotation from or 
objective summary of the words of the author named in 
the margin. 

The source is stated at the end of each item. For 
readers who would like to obtain full texts or subscribe 
to publications quoted, all sources are recapitulated in 
an alphabetical list which includes addresses, frequency 
of publication, single copy and subscription costs. This 
list begins on page 2. 

Through its Readers Service, Current makes available 
free to subscribers each month a selection of brochures 
and reprints, some of which are cited in the text. The 
list appears on the back cover. The flap on the back cover 
is a postpaid card for ordering Readers Service items. 
This month's list relates to the Presidential campaign and 
to politics in general. 


CURRENT’S SOURCES 


Current’s sources of material are unrestricted. They 
include general and special periodicals; academic journals 
and proceedings of learned societies; books, pamphlets 
and reports from commercial publishers, universities, 
foundations and funds, citizen organizations and special 
interest groups; daily and Sunday newspapers, especially 
editorials, columns and features; television and radio 
commentators, interviews, forums; government and in- 
tergovernment sources; statements of opinion leaders. 


CURRENT’S AFFAIRS 


POLYGNOSIA AND MINISAVVY 


| am indebted to Professor Nicholas D. Cheronis, editor of the 
Microchemical Journal, for the assurance that even the Greeks 
suffered from too much knowledge and that they of course had a 
word for it: polygnosia. 

This condition is pandemic today wherever there are printing 
presses or Ph.D’s. Recently we came across an illuminating drama- 
tization of the problem from Columbia University’s President 
Grayson Kirk. The University library, he reports, is compelled to 
add a mile and a half of shelves for new material each year. 

Dr. Cheronis recalled the Greeks in the course of bemoaning the 
situation in his own field. The conscientious chemist, he points out, 
is faced with the task of reading 4,500 pages from journals and 
abstracts each month. 

But the conscientious chemist has an easy time of it compared 
to the conscientious general scientist—whoever that fellow might 
be, in view of the headlong fragmentation of all branches of sci- 
ence. According to a 1958 report of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee, about 50,000 scientific and technical journals 
are published throughout the world and they contain, each year, 
about 1,200,000 articles of significance. The trend is, of course, 
toward more. Professor Gerald Holton of Harvard University estim- 
ates that there will be twice as much to read in twenty years. 

The task of the concerned citizen, considered in gross statistics, 
seems simple by comparison. The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization's most recent survey of ‘‘gen- 
eral interest’ publications throughout the world covers 1956. 
UNESCO estimated the total at 30,000, of which 8,000 were daily 
newspapers and 22,000 were periodicals. 

This statistic, however, acquires meaning only in the particular. 
Among the 425 U.S. and foreign periodicals we read regularly 
here at Current are Dissertation Abstracts, which contains 360,000 
meticulously chosen words every month, and Mad magazine which 
contains a wanton handful of words to go with drawings. We also 
read The New York Times but can’t face the prospect of knowing 
how many words there are in a month's worth of Timeses. A fact 
that we can assimilate, however, is the Times’ average monthly bill 
for phone calls last year: $45,000. 

In our enlightened society it must not be admitted that too much 
knowledge is possible. But too little understanding (minisavvy in 
Latin) seems to be acceptable, in fact organic. The need for under- 
standing is a prod that keeps civilization alive. The danger is that 
this impulse will disappear in the face of polygnosia. 

The consequences of minisavvy are probably different in the 
physical and life sciences from what they are in the social sciences 
and humanities, which are closer to the concerns of the conscien- 
tious citizen. If microchemists do not understand the latest in 
microchemistry their dereliction will have limited effects. If the 
concerned citizen should neglect to understand the significant new 
material from all sources on the frontier problems of his time he 
will lose his freedom. SIDNEY HERTZBERG 
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Peter F. Drucker 


Interdependence 
all around 


MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING RELEVANT 


Mr. Drucker, an author, educator and management consultant, discusses 
“the almost secret art of being an effective President.” 


“‘I would rather be relevant than right’ should be the motto of the 
effective President. The right answer to the irrelevant question mis- 
directs. But the wrong answer to a relevant issue still puts the spotlight 
where it belongs. And only by raising the relevant issues can a President 
hope to accomplish anything. . . . 

“The demands on the next President's effectiveness as a politician and 
a political leader will be extraordinary. Whether Republican or Democrat, 
he may have to redesign and rebuild the very foundations of party co- 
hesion and political alignments. He will have to bring into public life a 
new generation that has grown to manhood since the depression and 
World War II... . 

“Basic political terms such as ‘labor,’ ‘business,’ ‘South,’ or ‘farmer’ 
may begin to change—if not to lose—their political meaning. They may 
become increasingly irrelevant. A new central question of domestic poli- 
tics will emerge: the allegiance of the as yet uncommitted, as yet politi- 
cally amorphous, new majority—the educated middle class of employed 
technicians, professionals, managers, and teachers. . . . 

“And he will have to tackle the new job of the American President: 
to win acceptance as a leader by the people of the non-Communist world. 
. . . If our next President clings to the old familiar issues—the ones the 
present political campaign will probably chew over once again—he cannot 
expect to be effective as a leader either of his party or of the new ‘publics’ 
at home or abroad. For these issues have become irrelevant. . . . 

““Tsolationism’ and ‘internationalism’ have become as irrelevant for 1960 
as the maintenance of the international gold standard was in 1932. So has 
‘foreign aid.’ ‘Interdependence’ is now the relevant fact—interdependence 
between our strength and that of the rest of the Free World; interdepen- 
dence between our economic growth and rapid economic development 
elsewhere; but also interdependence between foreign and domestic policy, 
in defense, economic management, education, and many other fields. 

““Capitalism vs. Communism,’ as the issue has been posed these last 
twenty-five years, is no longer relevant. Almost any ‘ism’ can now produce 
material goods and technical knowledge. And no ‘ism’ by producing these 
things alone can insure its own victory. 

““Freedom vs. tyranny’ is now the relevant issue. The basic fact is not 
the economic success, but the human failure of communism. Mr. Khrush- 
chev is right in considering all his steel mills and missile pads no offset 
to West Berlin. It is our job to make the world see that the steel mills 
are secondary. What is really relevant is the stampede of broken human 
beings through the smallest pinhole in the Iron Curtain. 

“Peace vs. war’ also has become a phony issue—and a very dangerous 
one. As John Fischer pointed out in the March issue of [Harper's], it can 
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Values for 
a new society 


Robert Rienow 
and 
Leona Train Rienow 


easily slide into an argument for surrender: War means destruction of 
the human race and is unbearable; we must therefore have peace even 
at the price of submitting to Communist tyranny for a few centuries. 
That, of course, is not the real issue. 

“What is relevant is how to make bearable a prolonged period of strain 
which is neither peace nor war. For the foreseeable future the man in 
the White House will be neither a ‘war President’ nor a ‘peacetime Presi- 
dent’ but both at the same time. Our ability to maintain our freedom, 
our ideals, and our sanity during this period will be the acid test of our 
character and institutions. To make such a period livable for the world— 
both through control of the absolute weapons and through the common 
constructive tasks that engender hope—has to be the goal of our foreign 
policy. Above all, we have to understand ourselves, and make others 
understand as well, that the present kind of truce is the true alternative 
to war, and that it is the only path that might lead eventually to gen- 
uine peace. 

“In domestic affairs the welfare state is a fact, and the New Deal 
history. Today’s relevant issues are the shape and values of the new society 
that is being created rapidly all over the world by what might be called 
the Second Industrial Revolution. . . . 

“Our next President does not need a quiverful of specific proposals. 
He needs big new goals and compass bearings to show us how to move 
toward them. His job is not to ‘solve’ the new issues. It is to make us start 
work on them. Above all he has to create understanding—and this requires 
dissent and controversy as much as it requires support and approval. It 
requires our accepting his priorities, and his definition of what issues 


matter. The next President need not be right; indeed nobody can as yet ° 


say what is ‘right’ for these new tremendous tasks. But he very much needs 
to be relevant. ... 

“We are, I suspect, ready for effective leadership from the next Presi- 
dent. We know by now that we have to be both a ‘super-power,’ to sur- 
vive, and ‘the last best hope on earth,’ to prevail. The whole moral and 
intellectual climate of the country may change overnight, if only we get, 
next January, a President who takes a big view of his function, who takes 
pride rather than fright from the challenges that lie ahead—a President 
who demands much of us.” (“Politics For a New Generation, Part III,” 
Harper's Magazine, August 1960) 


SHOULD THE APATHETIC VOTER VOTE? 


Dr. Rienow, a professor of social studies at the State University of 
New York in Albany, and his wife question the wisdom of dragging the 
unwilling voter to the polls. 


“The best scholarly findings indicate the nonvoter has good reason to 
stay at home—and that we are doing our public affairs no good by pres- 
suring him, unless at the same time we help him remove his personal 
disabilities. It is time to stop needling the man who is sitting out the election. 

“Shamefacedly, we shall shortly be reminded that only 63 per cent of 
us take part in the election of a President; in an off-year election less than 
45 per cent of us cast ballots for our candidates for Congress. By contrast, 
say the finger-waggers, Great Britain will coax almost 80 per cent of its 
eligible voters into fulfilling their destiny. The voting rate in France may 
hit 90 per cent, while 80 per cent of all eligible Italians come out (with 
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A vote is not 
a gesture 


Nonvoting 
can be a favor 


some official baiting). The illiterate of India do even better than those of 
most other democracies. 

“And what of Russia, without whom, it has been laughingly remarked, 
we wouldn't know if we were ‘behind’ or ‘ahead’ in any of our activities? 
Their elections are approaching perfection. The last one, I believe, topped 
even Ivory Soap with a record of 99.98 per cent purity. . . . 

“But what is appalling is not that the Russians should win in this 
numbers game, but that we should so unreservedly accept their concep- 
tion of the significance of a vote. To them, casting a ballot is merely a 
symbolic act, a civic rite. Since voting has no direct relationship to Soviet 
decision-making, it is interpreted as a patriotic gesture—like removing 
one’s hat when the flag goes by. 

“In contrast, a democratic vote is a complex, sophisticated expression 
involving the judicious weighing of alternatives and the evaluation of 
effects. It is functional rather than symbolic. The ballot is a meaningful 
political instrument. It is . . . stupid to campaign to use it blindly. .. . 

“Perhaps we ought to take a good, sobering look at the stay-at-homes to 
discover just who it is our civic minutemen are urging to the polls. A 
Survey Research Center study in a Massachusetts community—the latest 
of a series--showed nonvoters to be civic wallflowers. They are inclined not 
to be members of any groups that might put them in touch with civic life; 
they appear to live on a different wave length from people interested in 
politics; they are consequently shockingly short on information. . . . 

“Nonvoters, handed a list of eleven political questions of a general infor- 
mation type, such as “Who ran for President in 1956?’ tallied up an average 
score of three. The voter group, with no more schooling and with com- 
parable backgrounds, knocked down a seven score. Thus it appears that 
the nonvoter shows acute perspicacity on only one point—not voting. 

“Tentatively, research has indicated another characteristic of the typical 
citizen who doesn’t bother to cast a ballot. He tends to demonstrate strong 
egocentricity; he is almost oblivious to anything but the most self-centered 
activities. The voter, on the other hand, usually displays a broad outlook 
that encompasses the world. Indeed, a foreign issue may often interest him 
more than a bread-and-butter question. The characteristic nonvoter will 
brighten considerably when the issue is brought down to a level with his 
pocketbook. On any higher plane, he presents a vacuous stare. 

“This, then, is the character we campaign so ardently to bring to the 
polls. The only favor he bestows upon his fellow citizens is the one we 
most berate him for—failure to vote. . . . 

“There is nothing cynical, snobbish or uncharitable in the suggestion 
that we remove public pressure from the nonvoter. Nor does a citizen 
sacrifice his birthright by sitting out an election in which he has no interest. 
Not voting is not the same as being disenfranchised. . . . 

“Nor is the nonvoter politically tethered or discounted because of his 
past armchair proclivities. Indeed, politicians are not pondering old re- 
turns; they are constructing new combinations of support for future elec- 
tions. Therefore the nonvoter enjoys influence out of respect for what he 
might do should he broaden his interests enough to intervene in polling. . . . 

“Inciting participation of nonvoters for political reasons—for desired 
goals—is constructive. Awakening them to issues is the mission of demo- 
cratic leadership. ... A campaign to bring out the vote—just any kind of 
vote—is a dilution of whatever thoughtfulness others have contributed to 
the electoral decision.” (“Should People Be Dragged to the Polls?” Saturday 


Review, July 30, 1960) 
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EDUCATION FOR WHAT AND HOW 


THE SEARCH FOR TALENT 


In a colloquium on college admissions sponsored by the College Entrance 
Examination Board, leading educators express their dismay that so much 
talent is wasted for want of educational opportunity. (See also Current, June 
1960, page 24.) 


The dean of Harvard College sums up the situation. 


“Anger and urgency assail me . . . anger that so rich and fat a country as 
ours, dedicated to the worth of the individual personality, should still, so 
desperately late in history, be starving the educational and personal devel- 
opment of tens of thousands of able children whose only fault is that they 
are poor, or a wrong color. Urgency because . . . we have begun to trace 
most of the twisted strands of our problem and know at last how to attack 
“Most jarring for me, as a college dean, is the disclosure that we lose 
more talented students after they arrive in college than we lose between 
high school graduation and college admission. Most of us have assumed 
that the main loss came in the transition between high school and college 
and that the main burden of improvement must therefore lie with high 
school teachers and guidance officers. .. . It is a shameful fact about our 
educational process that of individuals coming from the wrong side of the 
tracks only the gifted athlete can be sure of going to college, and he can be 
sure, regardless of intellectual ability; our shame takes its first satanic twist 
when, after getting the athlete to college, we generally keep him on the 
playing field and not in class; and its second twist when responsible educa- 
tors brag of athletic scholarships as part of the American way. 

“Satanic ironies aside, the success with which American colleges conduct 
their search for talented athletes, in wrong schools as well as right, is a 
hopeful sign of what we may be able to accomplish some day for good 
young minds, once the colleges sense as great an obligation to provide 
education for the able as to stage circus entertainment for the mob.” 


The associate director of Admissions and Financial Aids at Harvard Col- 
lege examines the relationship between the utilization of talent and social 
and economic factors. 


“Identifying a talented candidate is not really socially significant if we 
do nothing more imaginative than sending him a rejection letter or a 
scholarship denial letter once we have found him. 

“I am assuming that we are most concerned . . . with the talented student 
who does not knock on our doors by himself, but who is hiding his light 
under a basket in a city slum, a cottonfield, a mountain shack, or elsewhere. 
There is an implication . . . that, if only we could discover these hidden but 
talented candidates and could only get them interested in us, we would fall 
all over ourselves to help them. I wonder. I wonder not merely whether we 
are really serious about finding them but, even more important, whether we 
are really serious about doing something with and for them when we do.” 
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Revival of 
an old pattern 
| The selection process 
| and talent 
| 


World War II, the GI Bill, and more recently the results of an expanding 
birth rate have shaken the older Ivy League pattern of a student body that 
was relatively if not absolutely well-off financially and that tended to come 
from families of professional people and business executives, most of whom 
were themselves college graduates. But “some similarities are reappearing 
and, for someone who likes to think of private higher education as essen- 
tially democratic, they are disturbing. 

“Seven years ago the median family income of our entering freshman 
scholarship holders was $4,800, three years ago $6,000, last year $7,100, 
and this year it was $7,700. ... These increases parallel salary increases 
in the economic top 20 per cent of the country, but are considerably more 
than double the increases at the median income level. 

“The easy conclusion is that recent tuition increases have frightened 
away the more needy candidates. There may be some truth to this, for it is 
difficult to communicate to a very needy family the assurance that if a 
scholarship is awarded to their child on entrance the odds are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of his retaining it.” However, the rate of drop-out for financial 
reasons at high-tuition colleges is no more than, and probably less than, at 
low-tuition, tax-supported institutions. After all, “high tuition balanced by 
increased scholarship and loan funds can and usually does give the [private] 
institution more, not less, flexibility in helping where it is most needed. . . . 

“No, the private institutions are not failing in their responsibilities toward 
disadvantaged students simply because they have raised tuition, nor are the 
public institutions meeting their responsibilities simply because they have 
not. Far more significant than differences in financing are the differences in 
selection of the students. And it is the selection process which bears directly 
on the question of the talent search. Before we organize individual or coop- 
erative talent searches, let us be honest about what we are looking for and 
what we are going to do when we find it. 

“Let us ask ourselves, for instance, if we can or will accept the fact that 
there is a moderate but persistent correlation of the order of .4 between 
socio-economic status of parents and the IQ measures of children, a rela- 
tionship which is undoubtedly even higher if a scholastic aptitude test 
score, particularly the SAT-Verbal score, is substituted for IQ.” Researchers 
have attacked the cultural bias in the tests themselves. But they have not, 
convincingly, “taken the further step to attempt to show that the cultural 
biases of the items produce only error when we correlate test performance 
with later performance in college. If research can show that this is an error, 
this would be a finding of tremendous significance to admissions officers. 
... If, on the other hand, it turns out for a given institution that the cultural 
bias in the test may actually serve to improve prediction, the fact should be 
of great concern to that institution’s committee on educational policy. 

“The culture of the typical liberal arts college is essentially an upper- 
middle-class culture. The scholarship boy from the lower-middle-class 
handles this easily. . .. The student from the lower-lower class has a some- 
what harder time of it, even if he is very bright. This is not the admissions 
committee’s fault. . . . The typical admissions committee in the selective 
college tends to protect the student from the lower-lower-class from failure 
by not admitting him in the first place, by sending him a token certificate of 
admission without the necessary financial aid, or by not encouraging him to 
apply in the first place. 

“The extremely needy student who is admitted to the highly selective 
college with the substantial aid that he needs tends to stand head and 
shoulders above his competitors in terms of both academic and personal 
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An allowance 
for handicaps 


Kenneth B. Clark 


qualifications. That margin of safety usually, but by no means always, is 
sufficient to help him make the cultural jump. . . . 

“The son or daughter of a professional family tends to make a better 
impression on an upper-middle-class interviewer, even a very }ow-middle- 
class interviewer like myself. Even if the blemish of acne is distributed 
equally among socio-economic classes, the virtues of good conversation, 
etiquette, and skilled self-abnegation are not; and I am sure that we inter- 
viewers are susceptible to them all. 

“I am also sure that as our candidate group gets larger and larger and 
more self-selected we unconsciously, but in fact, put more weight on the 
interview.” To gain admission, a talented student who succeeds in making 
a reasonably good impression at an interview needs a strong advocate in 
addition. If he comes from a good private or strong public high school he 
will have the support of its principal and of the admissions staff member 
who visited the school and wants to make sure that “his” candidates get 
consideration. Or he may be supported by pressure from a local alumni 
club. 

Admissions offices often carelessly and unintentionally confuse differ- 
ences resulting from accidents of social, cultural, and economic environ- 
ment with those of a more fundamental sort; excessive reliance on College 
Board test scores contributes to this. “We very badly need to know what 
these biases are, not just for the atypical cases whom we have admitted 
and supported financially but in terms of less selected students in large 
numbers. . . . 

“Private colleges are cutting themselves off from talented but disadvan- 
taged students . . . because of recruiting concentrated in suburban areas 
and because of their increasing selectivity, particularly in terms of test 
scores, in admissions. . . . State universities are performing a much more 
significant function in the hunt for hidden talent simply by underwriting 
the expensive process of giving the disadvantaged student of other than 
top credentials a chance to prove himself. I have suggested that the highly 
selective colleges need broader research information than they themselves 
are in a position to collect concerning the objective score handicaps that 
various underprivileged social, economic, or geographic groups are work- 
ing under and to make more intelligent allowances for these handicaps.” 


The case for a more democratic higher education is argued by an associ- 
ate professor of psychology at the College of the City of New York. 


“Some of those who succeeded in raising their own social and economic 
status through the process of democratic public education now seem to 
doubt that the present group of the educationally underprivileged can profit 
equally from the advantages of education. When these doubts are held by 
individuals who have obtained the power of decision and control of fiscal 
and educational policies and procedures, then they effectively block many 
disadvantaged children from the benefits of a vigorous and stimulating 
education. Such blocks perpetuate the disadvantages of the already disad- 
vantaged” and rob society of their potential intellectual contributions. 

Where dilution of academic stafdards occurs, it may be due to the con- 
scious or unconscious bias of educators who feel that the same educational 
standards cannot be maintained for children of the working classes. Such 
assumptions “could result in the public schools becoming instruments in 
the ‘concretization’ and intensification of class cleavages.” The modern 
demands for a broader base and wider participation in the educational 
process may well provide the opportunity to raise these standards. We must 
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determine “which ones are relevant only to the past leisure class concept of 
education” and “which ones are so fundamental to the educational process, 
so essential to the development of the truly educated person, as to be indis- 
pensable.” This “necessary pruning process may well result in an intensifica- 
tion, strengthening, and solidification of educational standards.” 

A major obstacle to more efficient exploitation of the intellectual re- 
sources of disadvantaged groups is the persistence of a stereotyped image 
of their intellectual and educational limitations. “If these children, as a 
group, are seen as so intellectually inert that they cannot possibly profit 
from an academic curriculum—and if on the basis of this belief they are 
given a less demanding curriculum than that given to the more privileged— 
then their academic achievements will in fact be lower.” 

Among the pressures which now block the discovery, training and use of 
the intellectually gifted among disadvantaged groups are “class-determined 
parental disinterest in, or disapproval of academic education; low motiva- 
tion and lack of understanding of the value of higher education; the social 
and economic realities of lower status life in America which might demand 
forgoing the luxury of a college education for even the intellectually gifted 
of these children; a pervasive, pragmatic anti-intellectualism which might 
be even more concretely operative among lower status groups in our 
society; the effects of discrimination in limiting the opportunity of a min- 
ority child to use effectively an education; the class-determined disadvan- 
tages or handicaps inherent in standardized tests of academic aptitude or 
intellectual potential.” 

Early in their lives children of rejected groups are burdened with con- 
flicts about self, feelings of inferiority, even self-hatred. They need to 
develop protective patterns of behavior. Thus it becomes understandable 
why so many seem psychologically unable to profit from a normal school 
experience. 

“Schools could compensate for the psychological burdens of these chil- 
dren by understanding the nature and basis of the problem; seeing the rela- 
tionship between these social psychodynamic problems and the learning 
process; and providing for these children the type of educational atmos- 
phere, stimulation, challenge, and acceptance which would give them 
concrete experiences of personal accomplishments and success. . . . 

“Academic inspiration, achievement, and creativity are not only a func- 
tion of intellect but in a more complex and definitive way a function of the 
individual’s image of himself.” Hence “the high proportion of suburbia’s 
children who go to college like lemmings swimming doggedly to blind 
destruction. . . . The children of professional parents, suburbia’s children, 
have built into their ego image—their functional identity—the concept of 
the inevitability of college. Similarly the children of rejected minority 
groups have built into their identity and have an image of themselves as 
academically inadequate.” 


The director of the College Scholarship Service of the College Entrance 
Examination Board offers a program to overcome economic obstacles to 
the training of the talented. 


“According to the present scheme—and this is most assuredly an over- 
simplification of things—those with small need receive one kind of aid, 
most often a scholarship; those with slightly greater need get two kinds, a 
scholarship and a job; and those with the greatest need get a scholarship, 
a job, and a loan. What I would like to see is a complete reversal of this 
scheme. Those with the least need should have a loan; those with the next 
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greatest need a loan and a job, and those with the most need, a loan, a job, 
and a scholarship in that order. A simple but dramatic reversal of what we 
are now doing. 

“The scholarship . . . should be used primarily as a means of increasing 
the very needy student’s purchasing power to a point where he can assume 
a reasonable responsibility for his own educational expenses. I don’t feel 
that the least needy should have a ‘free ride,’ and those with the most need 
the roughest time.” (The Search for Talent, College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board) 


COLLEGES FOR “COOLING OUT” 


Dr. Clark discusses the function of the two-year junior college for the 
unpromising student. He is an associate research sociologist at the Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, University of California, Berkeley, and 
author of a study of a junior college, The Open-Door College. 


“A major problem of democratic society is inconsistency between encour- 
agement to achieve and the realities of limited opportunity. Democracy 
asks individuals to act as if social mobility were universally possible; status 
is to be won by individual effort, and rewards are to accrue to those who 
try. But democratic societies also need selective training institutions, and 
hierarchical work organizations permit increasingly fewer persons to suc- 
ceed at ascending levels. Situations of opportunity are also situations of 
denial and failure. Thus democratic societies need not only to motivate 
achievement but also to mollify those denied it in order to sustain motiva- 
tion in the face of disappointment and to deflect resentment. . . . 

“In American higher education the aspirations of the multitude are 
encouraged by ‘open-door’ admission to public-supported colleges. The 
means of moving upward in status and of maintaining high status now 
include some years in college, and a college education is a prerequisite of 
the better positions in business and the professions. The trend is toward an 
ever tighter connection between higher education and higher occupations, 
as increased specialization and professionalization insure that more persons 
will need more preparation. The high-school graduate, seeing college as 
essential to success, will seek to enter some college, regardless of his record 
in high school. 

“A second and allied source of public interest in unlimited entry into 
college is the ideology of equal opportunity. Strictly interpreted, equality of 
opportunity means selection according to ability, without regard to extrane- 
ous considerations. Popularly interpreted, however, equal opportunity in 
obtaining a college education is widely taken to mean unlimited access to 
some form of college: in California, for example, state educational authori- 
ties maintain that high-school graduates who cannot qualify for the state 
university or the state college should still have the ‘opportunity of attending 
a publicly supported institution of higher education,’ this being ‘an essential 
part of the state’s goal of guaranteeing equal educational opportunities to 
all its citizens.’ To deny access to college is then to deny equal opportunity. 
Higher education should make a seat available without judgment on past 
performance.” 

Even where pressures have been decisive in widening admission policies, 
higher education has continued to be shaped by high standards of perform- 
ance. “The conflict between open-door admission and performance of high 
quality often means a wide discrepancy between the hopes of entering 
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students and the means of their realization. Students who pursue ends for 
which a college education is required but who have little academic ability 
gain admission into colleges only to encounter standards of performance 
they cannot meet. As a result, while some students of low promise are suc- 
cessful, for large numbers failure is inevitable and structured. The denial is 
delayed, taking place within the college instead of at the edge of the system. 
It requires that many colleges handle the student who intends to complete 
college and has been allowed to become involved but whose destiny is to 
fail. 

“What is done with the student whose destiny will normally be early 
termination? One answer is unequivocal dismissal. This ‘hard’ response is 
found in the state university that bows to pressure for broad admission but 
then protects standards by heavy drop-out. In the first year it weeds out 
many of the incompetent, who may number a third or more of the entering 
class. The response of the college is hard in that failure is clearly defined as 
such. 

“A second answer is to sidetrack unpromising students rather than to 
have them fail. This is the ‘soft’ response: never to dismiss a student but to 
provide him with an alternative. One form of it in some state universities is 
the detour to an extension division or a general college, which has the 
advantage of appearing not very different from the main road. Sometimes 
‘easy’ fields of study, such as education, business administration, and social 
science, are used as alternatives to dismissal. The major form of the soft 
response is not found in the four-year college or university, however, but in 
the college that specializes in handling students who will soon be leaving— 
typically, the two-year public junior college.” 

Here, the “cooling-out” process is built into the system. Its effect, at best, 
“js to let down hopes gently and unexplosively. Through it students who 
are failing or barely passing find their occupational and academic future 
being redefined. Along the way, teacher-counselors urge the latent terminal 
student to give up his plan of transferring and stand ready to console him 
in accepting a terminal curriculum. The drawn-out denial when it is effec- 
tive is in place of a personal, hard ‘No’; instead, the student is brought to 
realize, finally, that it is best to ease himself out of the competition to 
transfer... . 

“For an organization and its agents one dilemma of a cooling-out role is 
that it must be kept reasonably away from public scrutiny and not clearly 
perceived or understood by prospective clientele. Should it become obvi- 
ous, the organization’s ability to perform it would be impaired. If high- 
school seniors and their families were to define the junior college as a place 
which diverts college-bound students, a probable consequence would be a 
turning-away from the junior college and increased pressure for admission 
to the four-year colleges and universities that are otherwise protected to 
some degree. This would, of course, render superfluous the part now played 
by the junior college in the division of labor among colleges. . . . 

“The other side of cooling-out is the successful performance in junior 
college of students who did poorly in high school or who have overcome 
socio-economic handicaps, for they are drawn into higher education rather 
than taken out of it. . . . It is indeed a function of the open door to let hidden 
talent be uncovered. . . . 

“The general result of cooling-out processes is that society can continue 
to encourage maximum effort without major disturbance from unfulfilled 
promises and expectations.” (“The ‘Cooling-Out’ Function in Higher 
Education,” The American Journal of Sociology, May 1960) 
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EDUCATION THROUGH MASS MEDIA 


ACADEMIC STATUS FOR FILMS AND TV 


“Several powerful arguments” favor the formal study in schools and col- 
leges of films and television programs produced for normal public distribu- 
tion, according to an eighteen-member Joint Working Party of the British 
Film Institute and the (British) Association of Teachers in Colleges and 
Departments of Education. 


“Firstly, the Working Party regard film and television as important for 
the influence they can exert on the outlook and values of ordinary people.” 
Television in particular provides greater and wider knowledge of the facts 
of contemporary life than has even been so widely available before. Both 
media, by displaying varying codes of conduct in action, in other lands and 
periods, “may make inherited patterns of behavior appear much less obvi- 
ous and right. Thus they reinforce the disturbing effect of other social forces 
and may powerfully impress new values on those with immature or un- 
settled personalities.” 

Some of the more obvious false values communicated, directly or 
indirectly, by film and television relate to the acquisition of material goods, 
success and public approval, love and sex, good neighbors and happy fami- 
lies, and the solution of community conflicts not by the community but by 
the heroic individual, usually an outsider. 

“The conclusion is inescapable. It is urgent that teachers should attempt 
to cultivate in their pupils a closer scrutiny of the values presented by 
films and television, leading to a fuller appreciation of, and sharper dis- 
crimination between, the various entertainments they offer.” And, insofar 
as the public calls the tune in mass entertainment, “it should be helped by 
education to call a good tune.” 

Secondly, film and television works have been produced which stand 
comparison with any body of national literature. “The international cinema 
represents a body of creative work which requires to be studied in its his- 
torical, social, psychological, aesthetic, moral and technical aspects. The art 
of the film, in addition, now also includes a sufficient range of masterpieces 
to provide a student with opportunities to learn critical standards, not only 
in relation to acting, scripting, directing, etc., but also in relation to the 
delineation of human character and values. . . . The [Working Party] con- 
sider it ridiculous that these art-forms should have no established status as 
a subject of academic study in the academic system of our country. 

“In the third place, film and television constitute an excellent medium 
for the serious study of contemporary life and culture.” They probably 
have more to offer in conveying its characteristic feel and flavor than any 
other medium. “This is not to say that they can be used on their own; they 
marry happily with appropriate books and other sources of material, and 
these latter may in turn contribute to the fuller appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of a film... . 

“Fourthly, film and television provide an excellent medium for the study 
of human relationships and values.” Three outstanding merits make film 
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and television particularly suitable for use in moral education: “concrete- 
ness of character and incident; vividness and excitement of presentation; 
and the opportunity for teacher and pupils to share a common visual experi- 
ence.” Motives and values can be discussed and interpreted in terms of 
particular actions, gestures, words and shades of vocal and facial expres- 
sion, rather than in general terms by verbal descriptions and references. 
“In the light of these arguments, the Working Party consider competence 
in these media to be as basic to the equipment of an effective teacher as 
English or arithmetic has been considered in the past. Ideally, it is urged 
that the training colleges should be turning out each year both specialists 
capable of taking charge of the subject in a large school and semi-specialists 
who can make a contribution to the work within the compass of another 
subject or an out-of-school activity.” (Film and Television in Education for 


Teaching) 


THE CAMERA AS TEACHER 


Mrs. Fraiberg, an associate professor of social casework at Tulane Uni- 
versity’s School of Social Work, does not believe the movie or television 
screen is the source from which all evils flow, but she counts it as an 
essentially negative educator of modern children. 


“Anyone who brings a child into contact with his ideas, anyone who pur- 
ports to represent the adult world and anyone who makes use of a child’s 
imagination in any way becomes an educator of the child for all practical 
purposes. And if the average child spends only three hours a day before a 
television screen, we will have to admit that a substantial part of his educa- 
tion is in the hands of the manufacturer of breakfast foods, his script and 
ad writers. 

“What concerns us first of all is that certain of the educational aims of the 
mass media are directly opposed to the educational objectives our society 
holds for children. While all children manifest aggressive urges and all 
young children reveal pleasure in destruction and violence, we consider in 
our society—and in all civilized societies—that these aggressive and destruc- 
tive urges must undergo a radical alteration in order for civilized values to 
survive. ... The danger for our children is self-evident. A child whose senses 
are flooded daily by the sight and sounds of brutality is in danger of losing 
the capacity to summon revulsion against brutality. 

“There is a second indictment to be brought against the education 
through mass media. Along with naked brutality is the admixture of sex and 
brutality found in movies, TV and comic books. 

“Now it may be argued that children themselves conceive of adult 
sexuality in sadistic terms, and this is true. But it is generally understood 
that it is the task of education to gradually achieve a separation of the 
sadistic elements from the sexual, and in fact, it is expected that a large 
measure of this sexually linked sadism undergoes repression in normal 
childhood. . . . I am certain that this education to reality is made infinitely 
more difficult for even the best of parents because of the education of the 
screen and comic books. . . . 

“Apart from an over-enthusiastic approach to sadism and brutality, the 
movie and TV screen make a pact with their viewers which is very different 
from that which the fairy tale makes with its readers. If the fairy tale world 
is frankly unreal, the screen world attempts to make the unreal as realistic 
as possible, and employs all the techniques at its disposal to make the 
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viewer feei that he is a witness, if not a participant, in the events which it 
represents. It is extraordinarily easy to do this with motion pictures. As soon 
as a picture is animated, it gives the illusion of reality... . 

“Writers of movie and television scripts have neither the time nor the 
talent to invest their characters with a personality or a significant life. 
Neither their lives nor their brutal deaths can have meaning for the audi- 
ence; for all practical purposes the victim is a corpse before he is murdered. 
A child who is exposed to the monotonous repetition of death and destruc- 
tion in a mindless world cannot acquire a tragic view of death, he cannot 
experience grief, or sorrow or outrage or even simple human bewilderment 
before the fact of man’s inhumanity. He only learns to brace himself for the 
sound-effects of death. . . . 

“If we want to consider the issue strictly on moral grounds, I would like 
to argue that any work that deepens a child’s imagination will strengthen 


‘his moral development. . . . We do not want a moral education for our 


children that derives from cheap ‘lessons.’ If, after an orgy of sadism, the 
television crook is rounded up and sentenced, the producer should not feel 
that he has paid his respects to civilized morality. The moral lessons of tele- 
vision crime fare teach that crime does not pay and the innocent will be 
avenged. But a stern morality needs to deal with the fact that crime often 
goes unpunished and virtue may go unrewarded and the only conscience 
worthy of the name is one that can deal with these cruel facts and not yield 
an inch to the argument of gain... . 

“We cannot single out commercial fiction in criticizing a culture that 
furnishes children with cheap codes of conduct. ... We need to remember 
that it is the parents who are the progenitors of conscience and that a child 
who has strong ties to his parents will not overthrow their teachings more 
easily than he could abandon his parents themselves. . . . 

“The burden on the parent as moral educator becomes a very heavy one. 
A child who has strong ties of love will not repudiate his parents’ teaching, 
but he will have great difficulty in summoning the emotional reactions that 
must accompany such attitudes when his culture makes a mockery of them. 
The result is not, then, a reversal of parental standards, but a blunting of 
moral sensibilities. 

“No child can be asked to cope with a world that assaults his eyes and 
ears with the sounds of death and catastrophe for hours every day. In a 
world where a child’s education still remained in his parents’ hands, we 
cannot imagine a parent who would choose to entertain his children with 
stories of crime and horror for three hours a day or more; nor can we imagine 
parents introducing young children to stories of sordid bedroom intimacies, 
violent lovers’ quarrels, underworld intrigue and nightclub brawls. If 
parents, in their own education, choose to exclude certain types of experi- 
ences from the home, it is because they recognize that an immature ego 
cannot cope with massive excitement or omnipresent danger and needs 
the protective barriers provided by adults and by his home. 

“For these reasons I do not feel that parents need be faint-hearted about 
exercising their ancient prerogative of censorship on behalf of the children. 
We must all admit that such censorship is not easily exercised when unwel- 
come visitors can be admitted to the home by any child who can turn a 
switch, but a firm parental policy can go a long way in excluding the most 
objectionable programs and will go an equally long way in backing up the 
beliefs and standards of the home and in making the moral stand of parents 
explicit.” (“The Mass Media: New Schoolhouse for Children,” Child Study, 
Summer 1960) 
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CHANGING SEXUAL MORES 


YOUTH’S NEW ATTITUDES 


The book Sex Histories of American College Men is based mainly on 
the personal histories of some two hundred male college juniors and seniors 
who were required to write them as part of an elective course in Marriage 
and Family Life Education which was conducted by Phyllis Kronhausen at 
a men’s college. In general, the students reported the varieties of sexual 
behavior documented by the Kinsey group in Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male (1948). It is in their analysis of the students’ attitudes toward those 
experiences, and toward sexuality in general, that the Drs. Kronhausen 
claim originality. 

“Most of the students had been reared according to the traditional sex 
code of our society. This had been at least the professed code of their 
elders. Some of the students’ parents had even tried to live by it with 
varying degrees of success. But most of the parents had worked out for 


_ themselves some other, more flexible, sex code, a fact which did not prevent 


them from upholding to their children the inflexible tables of the Ten 
Commandments. . . . 

“A society, such as ours, which is trying to profess one kind of sex 
code but live by another, cannot help but breed confusion and emo- 
tional upset... . 

“The majority of the students had been able to make a slightly more 
realistic adjustment to the facts of life than our society at large does. Their 
views on sex were, on the whole, much more liberal than those of the 
older generation; or at least less hypocritical. 

“For the age group of these students, the main area of conflict with 
society’s mores concerned, of course, the problem of premarital sex rela- 
tions. This is where existing social conditions are the most frustrating 
to young people, leaving practically no legitimate sex outlets for the bio- 
logically mature young adult.” 

We are today also witnessing women’s sexual liberation, a change 
which permits the naturally earlier sex maturity of the girls to express itself 
more freely in their relations with males of their own age group. “Modern 
women are making sexual demands on men never dreamed of by the 
previous generation, and larger numbers of women are displaying a degree 
of sexuality which was unheard of and unthinkable only ten years ago.” 
The speed of this revolution has caused “a curious cultural lag between 
the sexes which is not infrequently the cause of wonder and embarrassment 


_on the part of the male, and a source of trouble in many heterosexual 


relationships.” 

The trouble is greatest with those men who maintain the familiar 
double standard. “It seems to have been difficult for so many of the students 
to accept the fact that even ‘nice’ girls could be interested in sex and 
respond to them erotically. . . . However, more and more college males 
seem to be coming around to granting the girls the same standard they 
like to apply for themselves.” 
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Many students feel it is more “chaste” and ethically “superior” to reach 
orgasm through petting or even, in a complete and curious reversal of 
the official moral code, through “mouth-genital contacts and other gen- 
erally frowned-upon sex techniques, . . . than the traditional modes of 
sexual relations in our culture. . . . 

“Reflecting on the sex mores of college men and those boys who will 
go on to college, one is impressed with the conflicting picture which they 
represent: 

“For many students . . . romantic love and feelings of tenderness could 
only persist in the absence of sexuality. Some students could only enjoy 
sexual relations with girls whom they had placed in the ‘prostitute’ category. 

“Others were capable of such relations only with girls for whom they 
could have a great deal of other feelings, such as admiration, respect, 
intellectual mutuality, etc. . . . To these young men, sex without love 
seemed utterly unethical. Some of them did not even think it right to kiss 
a girl unless they were ‘in love.’ . . . [One such] student flatly stated: 
‘Prostitutes are not worth visiting, nor are young, promiscuous girls worth 
seducing. . . . Coitus is the manifestation, not corruption, of love. Inter- 
course with a loved one, even before marriage, or when marriage is not 
considered, is a benediction!’ ” 

Another student stated his views more philosophically: ““ One is neither 
a hypocrite nor an evil person if he breaks his own rules on occasion. 
The animal in us all is bound to forget he is also human now and then, 
and slips back. The worst thing that can happen in this case is for him 
to feel a burdening guilt. Kick yourself hard, spit on your hands and try 
to do the right thing the next time, but don’t cry over spilt milk. 

“Here is my present moral standard as it applies to sex: 

“1, For me to make false promises to a girl in order to gain sexual 
satisfaction, violates my integrity and her honor. It is wrong. 

“2. To go to a prostitute violates my personality. It degrades and 
shames my manhood. It is wrong. 

“*3. To sleep with a girl I do not love and who does not love me, even 
if she willingly agrees on a perfectly rational basis, is wrong for these 
reasons; 

“‘a) Any casual sexual relationship goes against the feeling ingrained 
in me from childhood that sex and love are inextricably combined. If I 
find they can be separated too easily and satisfactorily, it will take some- 
thing away from my feelings about the relationship I will have with the 
girl I marry. It could also set up in me a habit pattern leading to later 
infidelity, a thing that would be destructive to my marriage relationship. 

““b) It violates her personality. Any girl’s value to the man she wants 
to marry is cheapened more and more, the more boys she has slept with 
before him. If she doesn’t tell him, their relationship will then have in it 
something she has to hide, some part of her she can’t share with him. The 
same pattern as in my case also becomes more possible. 

“These are simply the ethical wrongs, aside from more simple matters 
of expediency which could make the above examples imprudent, as well 
as wrong. 

““4. If we deeply love one another, and we find in sex a way of showing 
its deepest levels; if we find that during and after and because of it we 
are both straining to grow in stature in the other’s eyes; if we find that 
because it is loving, the release of the sex energy also releases, rather 
than uses up, our deepest creative energies; if each time there is a sexual 
interlude, we find we love and respect and admire each other more after- 
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wards, then, and only then, but so sensitively and wonderfully then, it 
is right. 

““This is not a dogma or a creed or a rational scheme for happiness. 
It is simply the ground upon which I stand. It is the framework of my 
aspired-to-integrity.’ 

“We have no doubt that this student and his like-minded friends will 
change their views somewhat with the years. Most middle-aged men are 
not nearly so idealistically inclined as the younger members of their species. 
The student himself indicates his awareness of the difficulty of maintain- 
ing absolutely the moral standard he sets. . . . 

“Statements such as these we take to be especially significant. To us, 
they are indications of subtle changes which are taking place in public 
sex morality, even though on the surface of things they do not look like 
phrases from the manifesto of a sexual revolution, for in spite of the high 
moral tone of these statements, we cannot help but feel that this is already 
a drastic departure from the traditional sex code of our society. The 
Christian point of view regarding sex is based on the principle that sex 
is permissable only as the means of procreation. It operates with the 
notion that we are born and conceived in sin. Sex, therefore, can never be 
considered good in itself, but solely as a means to an end—and that end 
is the propagation of the race. 

“Neither in the precepts of Christian ethics, nor in the legal philosophy 
of the Western world, do we find any indication that the presence or 
absence of love should determine whether a given sexual act is to be con- 
sidered right or wrong. What makes a sexual act legal or illegal, so far 
as the courts are concerned, or right or wrong, in religious terms, depends 
entirely on extraneous conditions which have nothing to do with the 
feelings of the people involved in the act. Christian ethics concern them- 
selves solely with whether a sexual act is ‘natural’ or ‘unnatural,’ a ques- 
tion which is decided on the basis of whether or not it would lead to the 
production of offspring with matrimony. . . . 

“If one puts love and affection as the criteria in place of other moral 
standards, one is really substituting a psychological for a legal point of 
view. We are then talking about the emotional motivation of an act as the 
main criterion for its being either right or wrong. But the moment we do 
so, we are repudiating the whole basis of our official sex code and the 
entire legal machinery which we have set up to enforce it. Nevertheless, 
this is precisely what many of the students were expressing. . . . 

“We sincerely believe that this is how a large percentage of our popula- 
tion in reality feels about sex morals today. We have found similar points 
of view expressed by people everywhere, from all kinds of social back- 
grounds, and regardless of their official religious affiliations. It is for that 
reason that we believe that the courts sometimes find it difficult today 
to get juries to convict certain transgressors of the legal sex code. In the 
eyes of the public, these people may not have transgressed the new and 
as yet unwritten sex code that already exists in many people’s minds, and 
actually governs their conduct. . . . 

“If we stop for a moment to think what this implies, we are compelled 
to make still another observation, namely, that the newly developing sex 
code of our society is in conflict not only with traditional morality and 
existing legal practice, but with many other aspects of our society of a 
socio-economic nature, so that, taken together, eventually these subtle 
changes may yet turn out to be of much greater consequence than any of 
the bloody political revolutions which our generation has witnessed.” 
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STANDARDS FOR SEX EDUCATION 


The histories of the students in this study provide example after example 
of the well-known sexual misery of the adolescent in our society. “It is 
hard to believe that it is now more than thirty years since anthropologist 
Margaret Mead . . . found that adolescent Samoans had never heard of, 
let alone experienced, most of the troubles which Americans and Euro- 
peans take for granted as the price of growing up.” Kinsey pointed out 
“that failure to recognize the mature capacities of teenagers is a peculiarity 
of our time and society.” Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan observed that “our 
culture is the least adequate in preparing one for meeting the eventualities 
of sexual maturity, which is another way of saying we are the most sex- 
ridden people on the face of the globe.” 

Freud was profoundly right when he said, “sex education always comes 
too late.” Children pick up their fundamental feelings about their bodies 
from subconscious clues in their parents’ behavior from the moment of 
birth. Toilet training determines whether they consider the products of 
their excretory organs (which are so closely connected with the organs 
of propagation) as unclean, disgusting, and otherwise objectionable. 
Myths, fantasies, and misinformation furtively acquired from other chil- 
dren distort their knowledge and attitudes. “Waiting until the child asks 
questions about sex is like waiting until the child asks under what con- 
ditions he should or should not cross the street.” 

But to be clear about sex with our children, we must be clear about it 
with ourselves. 

“It is a psychological commonplace that children raised in a definite 
set of values, whatever their form may take, tend to be emotionally better 
off than those raised in the midst of confusion, compromise and conflict. 
At least there can be no doubt that uncertainty as to ethical values and 
confusion over what is right or wrong are hard on the emotional stability 
of any person. So that ultimately it may be less problematic and distressing 
to go all the way and take a unified and definite stand, even if this should 
represent an ‘extreme.’ . . 

“As we have seen from the Kinsey studies, the chief sex outlet for 
American boys and girls in preadolescence as well as throughout ado- 
lescence and well into young adulthood is masturbation. We have also seen 
from the personal histories of this study that by far the majority of the 
students still suffered even in this ‘enlightened’ age from more or less severe 
anxiety and guilt reactions with regard to masturbation. It seems therefore 
reasonable to assume that sex education should deal fairly and squarely 
with every physical and emotional aspect of this activity at an early age. 

“Sex education concerning masturbation should certainly stress the 
high incidence (87.2 per cent for boys at age 15) and the wide range of 
frequency (from once a week to several times per day as well within 
normal under the prevailing cultural conditions). We should also think 
that all myths still existing about the allegedly harmful effects of mastur- 
bation, whether expressed as a ‘drain’ on the mental or physical energy 
of the masturbator or couched in such psychological terms as ‘fixation,’ 
and ‘regression,’ be thoroughly discussed, exposed, and finally exploded 
and disposed of for what they are. . . . 

“Surprisingly enough, only a few clinicians and educators are willing 
to take such a stand today.” Then why do not those who have such reser- 
vations about masturbation “admit that given the economic, social and 
psychological realities as they exist today, and acknowledging the bio- 
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logical sex maturity of American adolescents and their increasing insistence 
on heterosexual relations, the only realistic approach seems to be to pro- 
vide for full and straightforward information on contraception from about 
the twelfth year on. 

“But even the most complete information on contraception and easy 
availability of contraceptives for adolescents would not prevent some 
unwanted pregnancies from occurring. As long as even some occur, with 
or without proper contraception accepted, understood and available, their 
existence brings us face to face with two other realities: that of abortion 
and that of raising unwanted children. 

“If one recognizes the validity of the drive for sexuality in adolescents, 
then one must perforce accept both the necessity for legal contraception 
and for legal abortion. There are many arguments for legal abortion in 
our time, even setting aside the problems of adolescents. Illegal abortion 
has led to tragic abuses, exploitation and untold miseries of mind and body 
for thousands of women and girls. The least one can say in favor of abortion 
is that legalizing it would remove the enormous psychological pressures 
of social disapproval. Open discussion and proper information would cer- 
tainly tend to remove the equally destructive emotional fears which sur- 
round the physiological act of abortion. To most young people, and indeed 
to many mature persons, abortion is a dark, terrifying and mysterious 
operation which can throw a shadow across their whole lives. It does not 
need to be any of these things. 

“The legalization of medical abortion would not solve the whole prob- 
lem.” Let us assume that a young unmarried mother, for whatever reasons, 
wants “to carry the child to term and raise it as her own. What, in that 
case, shall be the attitude and role of the couple’s parents and of society? 
Who is to assume financial responsibility for the upbringing of the child? 
All these questions would have to be faced, if and when adolescent 
sexuality should become an accepted social reality in our society; but, and 
this is a very big ‘but,’ these are questions which are presently faced every 
day, or at least the fact is dealt with, however badly. The difference be- 
tween now and the hypothetical then could be that instead of having to 
deal with the monstrous problems resulting from the shame and fear and 
rejection which presently surround such children, society, and the young 
mother, could devote their energies directly to the welfare and happiness 
of mother and child.” 

Functional sex education ought to take social realities into consideration 
and deal fully with premarital and extramarital relations, prostitute 
contacts, homosexuality and other sexual deviations. 

“We believe it important that honest sex education make an effort to 
clarify the ‘normality’—‘abnormality’ myth which asserts that only hetero- 
sexual relations, and particularly vaginal coitus, are truly ‘normal,’ and that 
all other forms of sex activity are at best only variations on the main theme, 
or a prelude for it. We know today, thanks to the Kinsey studies as well as 
from accumulated clinical experience, that man (and woman!) is a much 
more complicated sexual being than the ‘normality’ myth would permit. 
Sometimes it would even seem that Freud’s classification of the infant as a 
‘polymorphous,’ or all-around, pervert is not solely restricted to the child, 
but might just as well apply to the adult. . . . 

“In actual practice, however, sex education on whatever level contents 
itself with ignoring homosexuality, to say nothing of the less frequent devia- 
tions and fetishisms. As a result, the majority of people (‘sex-educated’ or 
not) continue to feel that homosexuality is something like a disease or per- 
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version and that other less common practices and fetishisms are sure signs 
of moral] depravity. . . . 

“However, none of these problems are generally included in the typical 
sex-education curriculum, and are rarely discussed even between those 
‘modern’ parents and their children who can discuss sexual matters at all 
with each other. Our impression is that this is because all of these sexual 
activities are still largely taboo and morally unacceptable to large segments 
of the population, in spite of their widespread prevalence. . . . 

“A new approach to sex education must therefore . . . begin with a ‘re- 
evaluation of values’ by those who endeavor to give sex information, either 
as parents in the family setting, or as educators in the classroom. It will not 
do merely to try to offer ‘objective,’ factual information in this area, as is, for 
example, possible in biology, anatomy, physiology, or any of the other exact 
sciences. The reason obviously is that sexual education includes moral, 
aesthetic, and social judgments and issues which cannot be sorted from the 
rest of the subject matter. Nor do we consider such artificial separation 
desirable or healthy. What we suggest in its stead is rather the clarification 
of these matters in one’s own mind and frank admission of one’s own 
personal bias either in the liberal or the conservative direction. In that way, 
one’s children or students are in a better position to make allowance for 
possible errors of judgment than if one tries to be ‘objective.’ 

“In summary, we should say that present-day sex education, while having 
made indisputable progress over the past twenty or thirty years, is still fall- 
ing far short of a healthy and necessary standard. We also feel that the split 
between sexual behavior and the professed sexual beliefs in our society is a 
major contributing factor to the cultural neurosis of the Western world, and 
that a drastic revision of standards, and of the social and legal regulation of 
sexual behavior in our society, is at present long overdue. . . . 

“Such thinking may be objectionable to those with a strong interest in 
the maintenance of the status quo. It is, however, our conviction that the 
educator's role is not merely to protect and defend the social institutions 
and customs which exist, but to press forward toward new and better modes 
of social organization which would be more in keeping with the biological 
and psychological realities of life. We cannot help but feel that the present 
state of sexual confusion and its resulting miseries which most of us in 
the Western world have grown accustomed to enduring are not necessarily 
the most desirable and certainly not the only possible experience of which 
humanity is capable. In fact, we feel that there is already sufficient anthro- 
pological evidence from cross-cultural studies, including sexual custom and 
behavior, to suggest quite the opposite. It is therefore up to us to extend 
these investigations and to take from them at least the clues and general 
directions for the sexual reforms which the social problems of our society so 
strongly suggest.” (Sex Histories of American College Men) 


THE LEGALIZATION OF ABORTION 


In a special report, Newsweek explores the effort now being made by 
doctors and lawyers to liberalize the abortion laws. 


“The law is clear: It is a crime to perform an abortion —‘unless deemed 
essential to the preservation of the life of the mother.’ Yet, U. S. authorities 
estimate that this year more than one million abortions will be performed. 
And some 5,000 women may die from the bungling surgery of unskilled 
operators or from abortions they have induced themselves. . . . 
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Today many physicians “favor liberalizing the abortion laws, which they 
regard as archaic.” One of the most outspoken is Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher, 
chief of obstetrics and gynecology at New York’s Mount Sinai Hospital and 
chairman of the national medical committee of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America. In an interview, he said: “ “American abortion laws 
are a hideous jumble of contradictions, inconsistencies, and frustrations. . . . 
The law makes hypocrites of us all.’ Example: In a study of California 
hospitals, 18 out of 24 replied that therapeutic operations were knowingly 
performed in violation of the law. 

“Yet most doctors feel they should stretch the abortion laws still further. 
‘At Mount Sinai,’ said Dr. Guttmacher, ‘we do not abort mentally retarded 
women who can’t care for their children or mothers bedridden with neuro- 
logic diseases (such as multiple sclerosis). Most important, we do not, 
under the law, terminate the pregnancy of victims of rape, incest, and 
criminal attack.’ 

“On the whole, the nation’s M.D.’s disapprove of ‘open demand’ for 
abortions to meet the whims of women who simply wish to avoid the 
responsibilities of motherhood. Yet most doctors strongly advocate reforms 
in the laws, which indirectly are responsible for the deaths of young mothers 
through surgery by unskilled abortionists. 

“How should the laws be changed? 

“Today, even the most conservative attorneys are making frank recom- 
mendations for bringing the so-called ‘illegal operations’ out of the ‘back 
rooms.’ For instance, in May 1959, a Washington, D.C., meeting of the 
American Law Institute, a highly respected organization of judges, lawyers, 
and teachers, approved a proposal to extend the concept of legal abortion. 
In the view of the Institute, considerations such as the mother’s health, the 
possibility that the child might be gravely defective, and unwanted preg- 
nancies from rape or incest should be taken into account. While there was 
some opposition from the floor at the meeting, an effort to delete the abor- 
tion reform provision was beaten by an overwhelming voice vote. This year, 
the Law Institute is considering an even stronger attack on the old abortion 

“To simplify the legal aspect of abortions, particularly for the medical 
profession, Dr. Guttmacher believes that one model law should be drafted 
and adopted by each state legislature. To make the law uniform in all 
states, he feels the decision to abort should be taken out of the hands of 
individual hospitals, and that each community should establish a committee 
or board to administer the law, including an internist, an obstetrician, a 
social worker, a judge, and a minister.” 

At a session of the American Medical Association in Miami Beach in 
June, a lawyer and a psychiatrist—Zad Leavy, Deputy District Attorney of 
Los Angeles, and Dr. Jerome Kummer, psychiatrist of UCLA’s School of 
Medicine—urged that U.S. abortion laws “be changed to include these three 
significant categories: 

“Where termination of pregnancy is necessary to preserve the health, 
both mental and physical, of the mother; 

“Where the mother is mentally deficient and where there is a probability 
that a congenital disease, or a malformation, will be passed on to the 
child; 

“Where pregnancy occurs as the result of rape, incest, or moral irrespon- 
sibility of the female, either while very young or while mentally 
incompetent.” (“The Abortion Racket—What Should Be Done?” News- 
week, Aug. 15, 1960) 
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CATHOLIC DOCTORS AND CONTRACEPTIVES 


A study undertaken for a Columbia University Ph.D. thesis in social 
psychology examines the factors which influence the professional behavior 
of Catholic physicians with regard to contraceptive devices. 


“The physicians were selected on the basis of characteristics of the 
community in which they practice: urbanism, educational and income 
level and the proportion of Catholics in the population. Obstetricians, 
gynecologists, internists, and general practitioners were interviewed for 
over an hour each in six areas and then properly combined in a weighted 
sample. In the total weighted sample there are 1,023 physicians of whom 
244 are Catholic. ... 

“Among non-Catholic physicians, 97 per cent approve of the use of 
device-contraception, as compared to 24 per cent among Catholic 
physicians.” 

However, even those physicians who are committed to the value of 
contraception tend to act on their conviction only when invited to do so by 
the patient. 

Leaving aside approval, 53 per cent of the Catholic physicians give 
advice on device-contraception: 29 per cent disagreeing with Church 
doctrine and 24 per cent agreeing but still giving such advice. Thus only 
47 per cent of the Catholic sample both agree with and obey Church 
doctrine. 

“A variety of religious, medical and secular influences are then measured 
to see which relate either to conformity or dissent. A number of Church- 
linked role relationships in both the Catholic physician’s past and present 
environment, e.g., Catholic post-high-school education, church attendance, 
hospital affiliation and proportion of patients Catholic, are found to have 
the strongest relationship. While association with any religious institution 
is associated with conformity, the most powerful relationships are fre- 
quency of church attendance, affiliation with a Catholic hospital, and 
attendance at Catholic training institutions. 

“A number of secular influences, e.g., occupation of father, country of 
father’s birth, nature and number of civic and social organizations, number 
of professional societies, income, age, etc. are considered. However, aside 
from age, none of the secular influences is significantly related either to 
conformity or dissent.” 

Medical influences—that is, the physician’s specialty, the frequency of 
gynecological cases, of post-partum and pelvic examinations, and so on— 
were also analyzed. “Even when controlling for the relevance of the spe- 
cialty, there is little association between exposure to such situations relevant 
to family planning and either dissent or conformity. 

“The physician’s behavior is highly associated with his perception of the 
prevalence of use of contraception, both in the community within which he 
practices and among his own patients. The conformer tends to perceive the 
use of contraceptives to be low and Church-approved methods to be more 
frequently used. The dissenter ‘sees’ a high prevalence of use of contracep- 
tives and chemical-mechanical methods as those most frequently used. 
Thus the doctor's image of what goes on among his patients and in the 
community with respect to family planning tends to congruence with his 
own attitude and behavior.” (“Religious Attitudes of Physicians and Dis- 
semination of Contraceptive Devices,” Dissertation Abstracts, March 
1960) 
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THE USES OF AFFLUENCE 


BEYOND THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


The author of The Affluent Society, commenting on the ongoing contro- 
versy within the British Labour Party over nationalization, suggests new 
aims for the Left. 


“Certainly there is nothing immutable about the economic problem. 
Keynes thought it would one day be solved, and we should expect solu- 
tion to be traumatic for political parties that have depended on it as 
heavily as have the Labour Party and the modern Democratic Party. And 
certainly some non-economic questions are now of surpassing importance. 
As in the Thirties no one needed to explain that unemployment was the 
ruling problem, so now no one need explain that the nuclear terror {s the 
overwhelming issue. But it would be a mistake to imagine that the eco- 
nomic—and social—tasks are complete. . . . 

“Though we have tackled unemployment with some success, we have 
made little progress in dealing with drudgery. Of the two, it is not clear 
that drudgery is the lesser evil. We should now have expert commissions 
to prepare a schedule of occupations that must expire with their present 
tenants and to develop the means for bringing this about. 

“The time has also come when we must have a much clearer idea than 
at present of the course of development and future of the great business 
corporation. Its shareholders have become functionless pensioners whose 
income and capital gains were secured by the foresight of some ancestor. 
Managements are becoming self-perpetuating societies which soon will 
have their C. P. Snow. There is a large and possibly an increasing oppor- 
tunity for financial and political manipulation, and also for tax avoidance 
in what amounts to consumer income. 

“In the United States, at least, the corporation has frequently shown itself 
to be demanding and even intolerant in the behavioral and cultural re- 
quirements it imposes on its participants. . . . 

“Finally, with a little foresight, we can surely see some of the things 
which will one day rob the contented of some of their contentment. The 
social costs of high consumption are very high—and growing. In the United 
States and the United Kingdom I cannot think that we have made even a 
mild start on meeting these costs or reducing them. The automobile con- 
tinues to make an ever-more-hideous snarl of our cities. And our cities 
sprawl ever more hideously into the countryside. The Left should make 
such issues its own. 

“And the preoccupation with the consumption of goods itself is, in some 
degree, a passing phase—perhaps perceptive historians will refer to the 
years following World War II as the Marks and Spencer or Sears, Roebuck 
era. Very soon, the best efforts of the persuaders notwithstanding, intel- 
lectual and aesthetic concerns will begin to assert themselves. The garden 
and television are nice. But the more important question is the quality of 
the school, the chance for a university and the cultural resources and 
general charm of the community. 
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“Intellectuals in politics are always deeply concerned with these things 
for themselves. It is their invariable conviction that the tastes and interests 
of the people at large are far behind. This I doubt. With security and 
leisure, the cultural response of most people is probably rather prompt. 
And while now the organs of mass persuasion . . . struggle valiantly against 
it, I doubt that they can indefinitely succeed. 

“In both the United States and the United Kingdom the next great 
opportunity of the Left is to make itself the generous and imaginative 
instrument of the emerging cultural ambitions of those who are by way of 
solving their economic problem.” (“The Future for Labour,” The Observer, 
Aug. 7, 1960) 


MOBILE WORKERS AND CONSUMERS 


A French political economist analyzes the role of mobility in what he, 
like John K. Galbraith, calls “the affluent society.” 


“What is new in our time is not that men want to be rich, but that satis- 
faction of this desire of theirs has become the great object of government 
and the major preoccupation of intellectuals.” For centuries it was “believed 
that governments had a duty to resist the encroachment of luxury and 
maintain the morals of their peoples in their pristine austerity.” As for 
intellectuals, whether “the Greek philosophers, or the prophets and rabbis of 
Israel, or the writers of ancient Rome, always we find denounced the 
individual passion for enrichment, and attention called to the corrupting 


_ effects of a general state of material well-being.” 


It needs recalling, however, that throughout history, until recent times, 
civilizations rested on slavery or serfdom. With productivity basically 
constant, “there was no other source of wealth than exploitation of others’ 
labor” or cornering of markets. 

“The new theme could not become respectable until it had been dis- 
covered that enrichment of some does not necessarily involve impoverish- 
ment of others . . . that it is possible to enrich all the members of society 
both collectively and individually by successive advances in the organiza- 
tion of labor, in its techniques and in its instruments; that this enrichment 
of itself furnishes the means of its own subsequent development; and that 
this development can be both speedy and without end. 

The first condition for enrichment for all is the mobility of labor—in 
several senses. “A man must be prepared to adopt new techniques to raise 
his productivity per hour. He must be prepared to change his occupation, 
for growth of total production does not mean proportionate increase for 
each kind of production. He must be ready to shift his home to any place 
where greater value will be attached to his labor. 

“The result is a reversal of every social value. . . . Rootedness, engage- 
ment, love of the particular place, the particular craft and the particular 
technique, which were formerly taken for good social dispositions, are 
today taken for bad economic dispositions, so that the values of faithfulness 
and stability are overturned. The citizen of the City of Productivity should 
be a responsive nomad, hastening off wherever the objective of maximizing 
production calls him.” 

He must be an opportunist not only as a producer but also as a consumer. 
“He must direct his consumption to the products which the economy sup- 
plies him at falling costs. . . . The dispersion of the real price-falls is quite 
extraordinary: for instance, in less than fifty years, the price of domestic 
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electricity, expressed in terms of a laborer’s wage, has fallen to one twenty- 
fifth of what it was and that of a metal bed to one quarter, whereas that of 
crystal glasses . . . has risen by half.” As a working class family’s real income 
rises over a long period, it will never buy the same ease and luxury, the 
great houses and staffs of servants, which a rich family enjoyed at the start 
of the period. It will buy instead “the abundance of today, a feast of artifi- 
cial lighting, a speed of locomotion such as was beyond the reach of even 
the richest family of earler times.” 

If a man is unable or unwilling to derive his satisfactions from the new 
abundance, he will reap frustration and irritation. In addition, “by refus- 
ing to shift to a more productive employment he lowers the average pro- 
ductivity; by refusing to buy the new products . . . he restricts the market 
for them and therewith the possibility of falling costs being realized. In 
consequence he is not only a spectator on the sidelines of the economic 
race—he is an object of hostility... . And the greater the importance 
attached to the speed of the economic advance, the more this [hostility] 
tends to become accentuated.” 

Since the process of general enrichment requires individual displace- 
ment, then inevitably, as we have seen in the U. S., the individual's well- 
being comes to depend on “adjustment’—the ability to adapt to and take 
pleasure in new places, new neighbors, new techniques, new goods. The 
best adjustment is to enjoy them primarily because they are new. “These 
are not characteristics, as it is fashionable to say, only of the American way 
of life but rather of the City of Productivity in general.” 

In such a society, the last thing a man can do is to escape involvement 
in the general stream. “We may take note, however, that the obligation 
resting on him ‘to move with his time’ is not radically different from the 
obligation resting on him in a primitive society to stay within his setting. 
There seems [to be] no reason why a dynamic conformism should be more 
burdensome than a static conformism. No doubt a process of incessant 
uprooting is trying to our routine-loving propensities, but then too the 
great obstacles to change in a static society must be no less trying to our 
movement-loving propensities. The “good conscience’ conferred in a static 
society by helping to maintain good mores has its analogue in the dynamic 
society: it is the satisfaction to be had from helping in the better supply of 
our fellows’ needs. 

“Not all these needs, no doubt, are of equal worth. And here our task 
takes shape. . . . There is not in the ‘producer society’ as such any incentive 
to steer men’s desires towards worthier objects, but a strong incentive to 
steer them towards the easier objects to produce. . . . 

“The result is an ever more abundant and varied flow of goods; but the 
parcels of goods which particular families make their own from the flow 
do not make up a well-composed whole such as befits man’s calling—call 
them rather parcels of junk. A library consisting only of books accredited 
by awards of literary prizes gives us a certain distaste: it is the same lack 
of style which afflicts the contemporary way of life. . . . 

“When we speak of productivity, the end of which we are thinking is, no 
doubt, enrichment. But enrichment too has its end: it is life of good 
quality.” The quality of the physical setting, of work, of relations among 
men—these constitute amenity. “Think of all the attention devoted in the 
past, and still being devoted every day, to the advance of productivity! It 
is time to devote a little to the advance of amenity.” (“Better Living in the 
Affluent Society,” Address, General Conference, Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, Berlin, June 1960) 
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MAN’S RELATIONS TO MAN 


THE SIT-INS AND SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


A leading Southern organization working for interracial harmony, sur- 
veying school desegregation during the past year, reports that the school 
issue was over-shadowed by the sit-ins at lunch counters. 


The sit-in movement “was historic not only for its immediate objectives 
but for the new dimensions it added to the region’s dominant problem. 
Massive resistance had bred massive determination. At the core of the 
students’ protest was an impatience over the pace of change, particularly 
in school desegregation. If in the outcome the sit-in demonstrations may 
have brought more tension to the school controversy, there were other 
equally probable products. The resolve of Negro Southerners to push 
against the policies of calculated delay and minimal compliance was 
deepened; and a growing body of community leaders learned, as evi- 
denced by the impressive number of settlements of the lunch-counter 
question, that the region’s racial conflicts begged for solution, and not 
for more evasion. . . . 

“Discussion of the school problem went on, but against a background 
altered by the revolt of Negro youth and the decline of Southern influence 
within national politics. There was an encouraging growth in the willing- 
ness of Southerners to criticize publicly the policies of massive resistance. 
The cage of conformity which had largely prevented any public debate 
before 1959 was broken. Most of the dissent expressed at PTA meetings, 
in letters to the editor, and at church and public forums was registered 
against the prospect of closed schools and abandonment of public edu- 
cation. Here too, however, the sit-ins had effect, for they elicited public 
discussion, and even more private reflection, about the moral values 
at issue. 

“The sit-ins succeeded, as nothing else had, in causing white Southern- 
ers to see Negro Southerners as individuals. This is, after all, the crux 
also of the case for desegregation of schools: that the Negro child be 
regarded and treated as an individual. What so many dime stores have 
now acknowledged is what the law suits have asked, and still ask, the 
school systems to practice.” 

However, “the progress of school desegregation is still hammered out 
in the courtrooms. In the first couple of years after the Supreme Court’s 
epochal decision, there was a rapid, extensive spread of voluntary de- 
segregation in the border states, with some of it extending also to Arkansas 
and Texas. Since the initial surge ended, desegregation has been a cam- 
paign fought by laws and lawyers, over the careers of a few amazingly 
staunch Negro children. . . . 

“The plodding gait of the law has tortured the discontent which, this 
past winter, brought on the sit-ins. Now finally, there is the test [of the 
Supreme Court desegregation order] at New Orleans this year, and at 
Atlanta and possibly other places next year. The Deep South at last faces 
the demand that it comply with the law. Perhaps the truth has been that 
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desegregation can not move more rapidly in the upper South, can not break 
from the courtroom and be assumed as a community responsibility, while 
the Deep South is uncompromising. When desegregation breaches the 
Deep South the myth of Southern ability to defy the law will have been 
fatally punctured; the consequence could be an emotional release in the 
upper South that would enable desegregation to move without the lash 
of the law... . 

“In the spring of 1960, desegregation in the Old Confederacy meant 
that approximately 4,200 Negro children were in school with white 
students; 3,300 of these were in west Texas and 490 were at a Florida 
school, attended by only 8 white children. Outside of west Texas and 
Florida, 400 Negroes were in desegregated schools; the comparable 
figure a year earlier was 199. This was a gain larger than in any pre- 
ceding year; there should be an even larger increase in 1960-61.” (“A 
Report on School Desegregation for 1960-61,” Special Report, Southern 
Regional Council, Aug. 19, 1960) 


BLACK NATIONALISM IN THE U. S. 


A jazz expert and reporter, Nat Hentoff assesses the Negro nationalist 
movement, the Muslims, and their leader, Elijah Muhammad, who styles 
himself “The Messenger of Allah to the Lost-Found Nation of Islam in 
North America.” 


“These self-styled Muslims are a movement of more than a hundred 
thousand American Negroes who believe in separating themselves as com- 
pletely as possible from whites. They intend to set up a separate school 
system and eventually become economically self-sufficient. Mr. Muhammad 
preaches the superiority of the Negro and has no interest in the fight for 
integration. .. . 

“Most Negro leaders and newspapermen do not regard the movement 
as a serious long-range threat to the kind of progress being accelerated by 
the student sit-ins and the combined efforts of the NAACP, the National 
Urban League, and Martin Luther King’s Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. The consensus is, however, that the Temples of Islam are 
increasing and that Mr. Muhammad has succeeded in building the largest 
mass movement among Negroes since Marcus Garvey, a West Indian who 
enlisted at least half a million Negroes in his United Negro Improvement 
Association and “Back to Africa’ movement between 1916 and 1925... . 

“Although Mr. Muhammad and his spokesmen claim to lead what is 
primarily a religious movement, there is considerable doubt about the de- 
gree of its involvement with Mohammedanism as such, even though the 
more devout members do pray to the East five times a day and perform 
the traditional ablutions beforehand. . . . 

“Most Mohammedans in America—who number around thirty-five 
thousand—do not attack Mr. Muhammad, but they do deprecate his use of 
Islam as a means toward establishing a Negro nationalist movement. His 
temples engage in some ritual deviation and they are open only to Negroes, 
contrary to orthodox tradition and teaching. 

“In any case, Mr. Muhammad cites Allah as the source of his mandate, 
and he prospers. Although there are indications—but no proof as yet—that 
several fringe Negro nationalist groups receive financial aid from the Middle 
East, the Temples of Islam quite likely support themselves. There is some 
evidence, however, that Mr. Muhammad has been financially encouraged 
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by at least one Texas millionaire. Collections at meetings are generous, and 
there is a growing network of Muslim-owned enterprises from lunch coun- 
ters to apartment houses. Mr. Muhammad is currently collecting funds for 
a two-block ‘Islamic’ center in Chicago which he has budgeted at $20 
million. The center will contain a mosque, an educational institute, a 
library, and a four hundred-bed hospital, There are already two “Univer- 
sities of Islam’ in Detroit and Chicago.” 

Muhammad's real name was Poole and he was born in Sandersville, Geor- 
gia, October 1897. “The son of a Baptist minister, his formal education 
probably extended to the eighth grade. A slight man with a zealot’s intense 
solemnity, Mr. Muhammad has a quick, intuitive intelligence. It is difficult 
to be certain how much of his own inflammable rhetoric he believes. 

“White men, he shouts, are ‘by nature . . . murderers and liars.’ He once 
bitterly complained that Negro wealth is over fifteen billion dollars and 85 
per cent of that money is ‘tied up into monstrous churches.’ . . . 

“The Messenger,’ as he is often called by his followers, preaches both 
that Christianity is evil and that Jesus was ‘dark’ and ‘a Muslim.’ The viru- 
lence of Muhammad’s anti-Christianity has been tempered somewhat in 
recent months as the Muslims have come to realize that many American 
Negroes are still churchgoing believers and resent the violence of Muham- 
mad’s attacks on their faith. Muhammad and his followers, however, have 
not been reticent in opposing the student sit-ins in the South. “The Negro 
students,’ the Chicago edition of the nationalist newspaper Herald-Dis- 
patch advised, ‘should remain in college, gain their education and prepare 
themselves to compete with whites on every level of this highly mechanized 
society . .. [and] put on a major fight for the vote. The vote will solve the 
problem because then you will have men in the city, state, and national 
governments representing you. . . . The Enchanter from the North is 
financing this phony struggle under the pretext of wanting integration. He 
has economic domination over the Negro and gentile in northern and 
western states, via this phony integration, and sees a large revenue of addi- 
tional finance in Southern cities in the hands of the Southern Negro busi- 
nessman. The only method in which he can break down the Negro business- 
man in the South, as he has in the North, is through a phony integration 
policy.’ 

“Mr. Muhammad's message has most impact among those Negroes with 
small income and smaller hope, Although the movement includes a few 
intellectuals and some former Christian ministers, the bulk of Mr. Muham- 
mad’s support—as was the case with Garvey and is with other nationalist 
groups—comes from the most depressed, economically and spiritually. . . . 

“Mr. Muhammad has made many converts among Negroes in jail, includ- 
ing his spokesman Malcolm X. Although Mr. Muhammad has six sons (one, 
like his father before him, has been convicted of refusing to obey the 
Selective Service Act), his managing director is Malcolm X. Ostensibly in 


_ charge of the New York temple, Malcolm X travels widely in an organiza- 


tional capacity and is also the movement's most astute debater on radio and 
before college groups. . 

“In recent months, aaiinahie X has seal down the vehemence of his 
anti-white stand. According to C. Eric Lincoln, professor of religion and 
philosophy at Clark College in Atlanta and the leading authority on Mr. 
Muhammad's movement, the reason is that “Malcolm X realizes the weight 
of the forces against him and does not want to so antagonize the opposition 
that the movement will be destroyed.’ . 

“It is true, as Mr. Muhammad's supporters and detractors both agree, 
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that the movement has had great success in rehabilitating former addicts, 
alcoholics, and criminals. . .. The movement has also significantly strength- 
ened the Negro family unit among its adherents. The father is the undis- 
puted head of the house. 

“James Hicks, editor of the Amsterdam News in New York, is no friend 
of the movement but admits that ‘they have high regard for women and 
they fight like hell for each other. They're always dressed neatly and pre- 
sent no delinquency problems.’ . . . 

“Whites, including reporters, are not admitted to Temple services or to 
mass meetings. ‘A hospital,’ Malcolm X explains, ‘is for sick people. We 
are teaching people who are economically, politically, socially, and cultur- 
ally sick. We need all the room for them. But we are not anti-white. We are 
anti-exploitation. We want something of our own, and then others will have 
to deal with us on an equal basis. Some people seem to think we have horns. 
Why, we even have non-Muslims employed by our businesses and teach- 
ing in our schools. We're only against anyone and anything that’s against 
“Many former Garveyites are now members of the Temples of Islam or 
of other nationalist groups. All the nationalists emphasize study of the 
Negro past. ‘Most so-called Negroes,’ Malcolm X asserts, ‘know less about 
their cultural background than a native in deepest Africa. Many, in fact, 
still think of Africa—despite the growth of African states—as a continent of 
naked, flesh-eating barbarians. We teach them how rich their past is; we 
teach them there were black men on earth before the whites, and that we 
are the chosen of Allah.’ : 

“Malcolm X admits that the program is designed for the ‘masses, not for 
the brain-washed, satisfied Negro middle class.’ The Negro middle class is 
being attacked on all sides in the struggle for Negro rights.” 

Eugene Callender, assistant minister of the Church of the Master in 
Harlem, “feels that while middle-class Negroes in the South have been 
shaken up and reanimated by the sit-in movement, those in the North are 
as yet mostly unmoved. “They live in plush apartments, give two dollars a 
year to the NAACP, play bridge instead of poker, and spend the summer 
in Puerto Rico or Oak Bluffs in Massachusetts. And many of our ministers 
are at fault too. Not enough of them get involved in social action. It’s not 
enough to just preach on social issues. You have to get out and work. A 
movement like Muhammad's obviously gains strength not only from the 
shortcomings of the white community but from our own as well.’ 

“It is Callender’s feeling and that of many other Negro leaders through- 
out the country that while Mr. Muhammad’s movement will continue to 
add supporters for a while, it should reach its peak shortly. Such major 
Negro newspapers as the Pittsburgh Courier and the Amsterdam News 
used to carry Muhammad's columns, obviously as circulation builders, but 
both have dropped him... . 

“The increasingly successful use of nonviolent action by Southern stu- 
dents and the symbolic power of Martin Luther King are also weakening 
Mr. Muhammad. .. . 

“The Reverend Ralph Abernathy, who succeeded Martin Luther King 
as head of the Montgomery Improvement Association, smiled when I 
brought up Mr. Muhammad's name one morning in his church office. “Well, 
now,’ he said, ‘I don’t think they'll get much stronger. But I don’t think the 
Negro has time—or needs—to apologize for the crackpots in his community. 
We have a right to our crackpots as you do to yours.’” (“Elijah in the Wil- 
derness,” The Reporter, Aug. 4, 1960). 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA 


FROM TRIBALISM TO DEMOCRACY 


A British author (The Flame Trees of Thika and the forthcoming A 
New Earth: An Experiment in Colonialism) and a former resident in 
Africa, Mrs. Huxley considers the new issues that are beginning to appear 
in Africa as the colonial era comes to a rapid end. 


“The first [issue] arises from the obvious fact that Africa is not a unity. 
It is a continent considerably larger than the United States, China, Tibet, 
India and Pakistan combined, with 230 million people of at least six 
major races,” divided into innumerable tribes speaking at least a thousand 
languages between the Zambesi and the Sahara. 

“Until, less than a century ago, the colonial powers took over the interior, 
the chronic state of these tribes, all by Western standards backward and 
savage, was one of inter-tribal warfare. . . . European powers, with their 
tiresome complacency, are even now apt to pat themselves on the back for 
bringing to the ignorant savages surcease from inter-tribal warfare. They 
seldom pause to reflect that warfare is the normal condition of mankind 
and that, on the tribal level as at the pre-gunpowder stage, the male half 
of the population on balance thoroughly enjoys it. The ending of tribal 
warfare wiped out at one stroke much of the color, drama, and interest 
of life for the males, and, by depriving them of their opportunity to dis- 
play prowess, struck at the roots of their sexual pride. 

“It is this eclipse of warfare’s drama and danger, and its replacement 
by boredom, that underlies Africa’s major human problems today. All 
societies, of course, as they evolve from the primitive towards the more 
civilized, have to find substitutes for warfare, but most of them, in the 
past, have had more time to do so. . . . It is the suddenness of the changes 
that have come to Africa, the fantastically abrupt, speed-of-light transition 
from truly primitive to ultra-modern, that makes today’s problems so 
intransigent. 

“The scramble for Africa carved the continent into purely arbitrary 
divisions depending upon accident and bargaining, in no way upon 
ethnology or topography. . . . Wherever ethnic bisection occurs—and it 
occurs pretty often—there is liable to be discontent. But the problem of 
tribalism goes much deeper. Broadly speaking, it is this: can a deeply 
imbued spirit, built up over centuries of common history, custom, and 
tradition, be sublimated in a single generation? (And a single generation 
is all there generally is between modern Africa and a life more primitive 
than that of Europe’s Dark Ages.) To the new African leaders, mostly 
young, immensely hopeful, impatient, and passionate, this is the key prob- 
lem whose solution, they know, will make or break the new Africa. 

“The very word ‘tribe’ is suspect now. The young African politician, 
lawyer, editor, teacher, is at pains to brush aside, make light of, or even 
deny his tribal origins. “We are all Africans, all brothers,’ he will say. But 
he is whistling in the dark. He himself, perhaps a B.A. Oxon or B.Sc. from 
Berkeley, may have purged his mind of his hereditary loyalties, but still 
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to thousands of his fellows the membership of clan and tribe is the greatest _ 
reality, the proof of existence, the matrix of the soul. All that Africa can 
offer in the field of culture has its origins, as all culture ultimately does, 
in some village, some language, some close-knit human group which fed 
the roots of the creative spirit. . . . 

“Who is to select [the new] rulers, who is to control them, and how is 
justice to be meted out among the tribes while tribalism remains a living 
force? What is to prevent one tribe from dominating another, the strong 
from oppressing the weak? How is power to be tested and decided? And, 
once decided, how is it to be changed? Is a form of dictatorship, and the 
domination of the weak by the strong, an inevitable consequence of the 
end of colonialism at the present stage of African development? The 
answers will not be plain for, perhaps, twenty years. . . . 

“Nations that are not nations, but arbitrary collections of different, often 
hostile tribes and ethnic groups, cannot govern themselves through the 
machinery evolved by Western democracy. . . . And the image of the nation 
must hold in peoples’ minds a place more honored than the image of the 
triumph of their own particular group, race, or community. . . . 

“There is no emergent state in Africa whose peoples’ loyalties to the 
central government are stronger than their loyalties to their tribe, faith, 
clan, or family. That is Africa’s central political problem today. The new 
nations have quickly to create that loyalty, or to disintegrate. And as a 
weapon for creating loyalties, democracy is a blunt instrument. . . . 

“If democracy cannot seal over the cracks of tribalism, it is possible 
that individuals can. The way by which most of these emergent nations 
can stay in one piece is to be strongly governed by a trusted leader. And 
the only way a strong leader can rule effectively is to by-pass most of the 
realities of democracy, even if he retains . . . a few of the trappings. . . . 

“A common error of Western nations has been to project upon Africa 
a realization of ideals they themselves have failed to achieve. . .. The two 
things that civilized liberal opinion in the West most passionately desires 
are peace and democracy. It therefore assumes that Africans desire them 
with an equal passion. This is almost certainly an illusion. The condemna- 
tion of violence in which Europeans so often indulge strikes many Africans 
as both hypocritical and silly. Within the last fifty years those white rulers 
who so roundly condemn, and severely punish, the tribal cattle raid, with 
its primitive excitement and handful of casualties from spear-wounds, 
have led their African subjects into two wars which have dwarfed the 
greatest tribal affray as the sun dwarfs a bonfire. Few Africans take 
seriously the European view that a riot is the worst of disasters and law and 
order the greatest of goods. 

“If the truth were told—which it is not, on this matter—most Africans, 
without admitting it, are bored to tears with the dullness of a life dedicated 
to law and order, where murders, essentially a family matter in their 
philosophy, are the affair of the state, where dances may be forbidden by 
stern missionary sects, where all the brighter customs have been dismissed 
as examples of savagery. There is an enormous force of pent-up longing 
for drama and individual action, as against the all-pervading, grand- 
motherly concern of the state. And then the state, in African tradition, 
was never an entity but a person: a chief, a king, a magician, a warrior. 
Ideas have never counted for as much as actions, abstractions for as much 
as individuals. Even the spirits, which really ruled Africa before the 
colonial era, were particularized. If a misfortune befell, it was because a 
particular spirit was offended. . . . 
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“From all this it follows that Africa seems unlikely, in the first flush of 
independence, to proceed towards its destiny in a peaceful, bloodless 
fashion; and that the tree of Western parliamentary democracy, trans- 
planted with such hope and care by the colonial powers, is unlikely to bear 
the fruit that was expected of it in this alien soil. 

“This is not to say that democracy will everywhere vanish from the 
continent and be replaced by a Russian or a Chinese form of communism, 
or even by an efficient dictatorship. Africans generally have participated 
in their own government, in one way or another, and probably always will; 
but since the impact of the West has toppled down all the ancient, indig- 
enous forms of government which, while often based upon the kingship 
pattern, had within them strong elements of participation by the common 
folk, a new system has to be built up. That this will achieve perfection, 
or anything like it, at the first attempt is altogether too much to hope. 

“The real revolution has been a social one. African society was always 
strongly stratified, responsibility for public affairs increasing by stages, 
according to age, until the point of imbecility. Behind this lay the theory 
that the older a man grew, the closer he approached t!.e community of 
spirits, and the more wisdom he was likely to have. The place of young 
men was to fight, never to govern, and the place of women was to work, 
never to approach equality with men. But one-man-one-vote, something 
wholly alien to the old Africa, gives as much power to the youth of 
twenty-one, with no experience of anything but chatter and examinations, 
as to the ripened father of a grown family who has gained thirty years’ 
experience of men and affairs. As, thanks to a rocketing population in- 
crease, there are more young men than elders, this effectively transfers 
power to the group of under thirty or at most thirty-five, with all their 
brashness, confidence, vigor, and ambition. Lacking all experience, it 
is these young men who have to build a new world and a new system of 
government. Even more revolutionary, the women are voting with the 
men and, for the first time in all history, having a say in the mysteries 
of government. 

“In the long run, probably only young men and women can handle this 
revolution; in the short run, they can scarcely fail to find the exercise of 
so much unaccustomed power, with no traditional restraints, a pretty 
heady draught. They need, and they will get, strong and ruthless leaders, 
parties to rally them, a chain of command. The personal rule of nationalist 
leaders and their organized henchmen is becoming the next stage of 
African development. 

“This is not what the departing colonial powers intended, still less what 
Western liberal opinon expected, or is even prepared to recognize now it 
is on the way. Liberal opinion flinches from such an uncongenial outcome 
to its hopes, reluctant to recognize that many millions of Africans will find 
that their personal freedom, their freedom to secure justice without bribery 
and to speak their minds without fear, may well prove to have reached its 
zenith under the repugnant system of colonialism, and now to be in sharp 
decline. . . . Africans are for the most part too confused, or possibly indif- 
ferent, to risk lives and property for an idea of freedom in itself new to 
them, at least in that particular form. Freedom, to them, really means free- 
dom from white interference, not freedom to vote, think, and act, within 
the law, as they please. 

“This loss of personal freedom to match the gain of national liberty is 
not so great a tragedy for most Africans as for departing administrators. 
Even if colonialism should be replaced by petty tyranny and dictatorship 
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in some countries, by tribal struggles in others, by a decline in standards 
of administrative efficiency and honesty in all, and by economic difficulties, 
these things cannot but be stages on the road to new developments, per- 
haps to a regrouping and realignment of states.” (“Freedom in Africa: 
The Next Stage,” Virginia Quarterly Review, Summer 1960) 


NEGRITUDE AND THE AFRICAN PERSONALITY 


The American Society of African Culture, founded in 1957, links artists, 
writers and scholars of African ancestry from Africa and the Western world. 
The third annual conference (at the University of Pennsylvania, June 22- 
26, 1960) was devoted to “African Unities and Pan-Africanism.” 

In a memo to officials of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Miss Wohlgemuth, the assistant editor of the Endowment'’s periodi- 
cal International Conciliation, reports on the conference and provides some 
insight into how the Africans themselves see the twin concepts of “négri- 
tude” and “the African personality.” 


“The Africans at the conference were the ablest, most articulate, and 
most impressive group I have ever seen collected in this country. . . . I 
think it unlikely that any other U.S. sponsorship would have elicited such 
frank talk from the visitors. It is true that by and large the Africans do 
not confuse American Negroes with themselves (the reverse is less true; I 
am reminded of a friend of mine who has decided he is Dahomeyan! ), but 
they did seem to feel more at ease, under less constraint to be polite. 
Whether this is because they feel a closer bond to “Americans of color’ or 
because—as a number of them pointed out-they, who have never lost full 
possession of their African culture, tend to feel a bit superior to the Ameri- 
can Negroes, I could not say. . . . 

“The need of all societies, and especially newly constituted ones, for a 
valid, self-inspiring myth is well known,’ [it has been said]... . Whether or 
not political or economic pan-Africanism have a realistic potential, it seems 
clear that pan-Africanism in its social and cultural aspects can, and prob- 
ably will, supply that myth for a large part of Africa. This latter side of pan- 
Africanism can be divided roughly into the two concepts of négritude and 
‘the African personality,’ though they are by no means separate and distinct. 

“The ‘African personality’ is a phrase much favored, though rarely 
defined. There seemed to be general agreement that the distinguishing 
feature of the African personality is its immediacy, its direct apprehension 
of nature. Nature is seen as part of man, rather than man as part of nature. 
Abstraction, ‘splitting hairs,’ is for Westerners, not Africans. This version of 
the African personality has obvious advantages, not least that it makes it 
unnecessary to define goals, systems, or even the ‘personality’ too closely. 
(We poor hair-splitters of the West will undoubtedly go on trying to make 
sense out of all this; for myself I rather despair of doing more than inade- 
quate description. ) 

“In searching for what is distinctly ‘African’ there is an obvious danger 
that a revival of tribalism, ‘primitivism,’ will be encouraged. Yet most of the 
African leaders are committed to modernization. Hence the search for the 
aspects of traditional society that will help, rather than hinder, the modern- 
izing process. There was great emphasis among Africans of all sorts at the 
conference on the traditional values of societal solidarity, hospitality, ideo- 
logical tolerance, and equality. 

“Whether these are in fact traditional is less important than that the 
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Africans believe them to be. They will translate politically into socialism 
‘built on the traditional collectivism of African society,’ and economically 
into ‘functionalism’ and an emphasis on the value of the human being. The 
tradition of respect for elders, particularly as expressed in the institution of 
chieftancy—although much emphasized by Western observers—is one that 
most of the new leaders seem willing to reject more or less overtly (except 
perhaps in Western Nigeria, where the very modern Action Group has used 
aristocratic descent to good advantage in keeping power.) The chiefs, they 
say, discredited themselves by toadying to the colonial rulers. It is the 
youth who must educate their elders for the ‘psychological transformation.’ 
(I was particularly heartened by one Ghanaian youth who expressed con- 
cern over elitist tendencies of the educated African. He had just graduated, 
at the top of his class, from, of all places, Groton.) 

“The French-speaking African intellectuals seem generally more inclined 
to emphasize négritude than ‘the African personality.’ While the two have 
many points in common, négritude seems to be more mystical and to relate 
more closely to non-African Negroes. It can be defined as a glorification of 
‘the complete ensemble of values of African culture.’ Leopold Senghor 
[of Senegal], one of the originators and chief theoretician of this move- 
ment of French-speaking African intellectuals, finds the core of these 
values to be emotion. ‘Emotion is Negro,’ he says. Again we get an empha- 
sis on immediacy, on intuitive rapport, and, as the means to reach this 
rapport, on rhythm. (In more practical terms, these highly sophisticated 
intellectuals—who are also political leaders, after all-seem ready to accept 
and reject about the same manifestations of traditional African culture 
as their English-speaking counterparts, although the proponents of 
négritude tend to emphasize animism to a greater extent. Curiously, there 
was almost no mention of Islam at the entire conference, though it has cer- 
tainly been around parts of Africa for enough centuries to be considered 
‘traditional.’ ) 

“As might be imagined, négritude also aspires to greater universality than 
the essentially local concept of the African personality. Négritude is to be 
the vehicle whereby the black races (whether Senghor would include 
such ‘impure’ groups as the American Negro is not clear to me) will join 
a universal, ‘pluralistic’ world culture. (Understandably, the American 
leaders of AMSAC also seem more taken with this n°!ion.) 

“*To the extent that they differentiate themselves, said Alioune Diop, 
[director of Société Africaine de Culture] ‘the Negroes will integrate them- 
selves on a universal level, for then they will not come emptyhanded.’ (I 
asked one of the Ghanaians at the conference whether négritude evoked 
much response in his country. He smiled and, in a deliciously patronizing 
voice, said, “Well, all this philosophizing doesn’t mean much to us, but we 
must be understanding, you know. After all, we didn’t have to give up all 
our culture the way these poor French fellows did.’) 

“Whatever one may think of the value of ‘the African personality’ or 
négritude as myths for central Africa, they, particularly négritude, are 
likely to find heavy going to the north and south. (Though, if it is suffi- 
ciently generalized, the African personality could do. One [participant] 
called on the U.S, to develop ‘an economic aid program with an African 
personality’—i.e., a Marshall Plan for Africa! There is some evidence that 
pan-Africanism in general is shifting to a ‘residential’ rather than a ‘racial’ 
concept.) As last year, North Africa was not mentioned until the second 
day of the conference . . . and despite protestations of loyalty and support 
on the part of several subsequent speakers it seemed clear to me that North 
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Africa is on the short end of the emotional stick and will be increasingly so 
as more of black Africa becomes independent. 

“The South African Negro has even greater problems. Like the U.S. 
Negro in many ways, much of his life has become intertwined with Western 
culture. Furthermore, the white minority in South Africa is too large to be 
ignored (which is what the Kenyans and Tanganyikans tend to do) short 
of a blood bath that would kill it off. One South African Negro made an 
eloquent case for the position that it is too late, and in any event unwise, 
to unravel black from white. . . . 

“Of more immediate interest for outsiders is, of course, pan-Africanism 
in its political and economic aspects. As a minimum, I suspect all would 
agree on the definition given by one Nigerian: Pan-Africanism means 
‘cooperation among African states, organizations concerned with Negro 
culture; encompasses liberation of Africa, economic and social regeneration 
of Africa, avoidance of intra-African conflict, promotion of African unity 
and interests in world affairs.’ Beyond that, variations among states and 
regions of Africa, as expressed at the conference, become more marked. . . . 

“To tell the truth, the greatest enthusiasm for political pan-Africanism 
came from the Americans who presented papers. . . . 

“My overwhelming impression is that it makes very little difference what 
we Americans say for or against or what forces, good or bad, we see. The 
Africans—bursting with self-confidence—will make their own beds. Hope- 
fully, they will also want to lie in them.” (“Memorandum,” Camegie 
Endowment for International Peace, July 6, 1960) 


WHO IS AN AFRICAN? 


A New York Times correspondent normally assigned to North Africa 
concludes in a dispatch from the Congo that “the discovery of Africans by 
Africans is one of the most important by-products of the United Nations’ 
intervention.” 


“The presence here of troops of Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana, Guinea and 
Ethiopia has produced some startling contrasts and has altered certain 
values of ‘decolonization’ that had been regarded as immutable by doctri- 
naire nationalists. 

“The Congolese have been astonished to see ‘white Africans’—that is, 
Moroccans and Tunisians. North Africans who talk at home of their ‘deper- 
sonalization by France’ have suddenly found, with pride, that they are as 
European as they are African and that the Mediterranean basin is culturally 
more important to them than an Africa divided by the great Saharan 
barrier. 

“Apostles of African solidarity, as almost all African leaders are, find 
themselves momentarily embarrassed by the demonstration that the original 
diversity of this enormous continent has been greatly accentuated by the 
varieties of ‘imperialisms’ and ‘colonialisms’ that have touched it. 

“Phoenicians, Romans, Arabs and modern Europeans have left marks 
that nationalism and anti-imperialism can never erase. Most important, the 
Africans themselves, away from home and from immediate memories of 
colonial abuses, are suddenly proud of their own brand of European cul- 
ture, just as Europeans are proud of their brand of Greco-Roman-Byzan- 
tine culture that is the heritage of the greatest of all imperialisms. 

“The Ghanaians here are known to the Congolese as ‘the English’ 
because of their language. Ghanaian soldiers behave with splendid British 
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discipline and regard their less well-trained Congolese brothers with a 
certain disdain. Ghanaian officers carry swagger sticks, wear their care- 
fully tailored uniforms with British dash and bark commands in clipped 
English. 

“A high-ranking North African officer, face to face with a Belgian officer 
who, he felt, was not keeping a promise to evacuate a military post on 
schedule, said magnificently: ‘Sir, I come out of an army where the word 
honor has a certain value.’ He meant, of course, the French Army, in which 
he had spent his youth. 

“A Tunisian technician, inspecting communications equipment, com- 
mented in French: “This is not at all what we are used to in Europe.’ He was 
surprised and then embarrassed when a companion chaffed him on his 
turn of phrase. 

“Another Tunisian commented in a kindly tone: ‘I ran into a very evolved 
Congolese today. He spoke extremely good French.’ . . . 

“North Africans, whose coloring ranges from extreme sandy-haired 
blondness to dark brown, are viewed with suspicion by the Congolese 
when they explain that they, too, are African. One was told by a Congolese: 
“You cannot be African. You are white.’ . . . 

“Senior North African officers talk about their days at Saint-Cyr, the great 
French military school, with pride in their own formations and pity for the 
untrained Congolese forces left behind by ‘unenlightened Belgians.’ 

“Another North African leader said: “Unfortunately our soldiers do feel 
superior. I cannot help it. All I can do is warn them that they will go to 
the guardhouse if they show it. We are here to help in the name of the 
United Nations, and disdain does not help anybody.’” (The New York 
Times, Aug. 15, 1960) 


CHINA’S GROWING INFLUENCE 


The African affairs commentator of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung eval- 
uates Communist China’s activities on the continent. 


“In Africa, Moscow’s strength is at the same time its weakness. 
The Soviets’ boasting to Africans about their luniks, sputniks, rockets 
and industrial achievements places them in the eyes of many Africans 
on the same level with the Western industrial countries. In other words, 
the Soviet Union has already achieved a stage of economic develop- 
ment which is as yet way out of reach for the underdeveloped countries. 
It offers them no attainable example to follow. A black visitor to Moscow 
may be greatly impressed by the colossal buildings, the subways and the 
giant industrial plants—on second thought he will become aware of the 
infinite distance that separates his country from Russia. 

“An African’s experience with China is different. Despite the great care 
taken by the Chinese in choosing the exhibits to be shown foreign tourists, 
no member of any of the numerous delegations that have visited Mao’s 
empire—in 1959 alone more than 800 foreign groups, at least 270 of them 
from African countries, have traveled to Peking—can have failed to notice 
the evidence of things unfinished and rudimentary. The poverty of the 
population is as obvious as the primitiveness of many of its working pro- 
cedures. And as reports of African visitors to Peking reveal, no effort 
is made by the Chinese guides to conceal these facts. On the contrary: 
they use them to impress their black visitors with the many alleged simi- 
larities between China’s economic condition in 1950 and that of large 
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parts of Africa today. A European may smile at the Chinese one-man 
furnaces; the Africans are enthused by them. . . 

“In addition, Mao’s people go to great lengths to generate the feeling 
among the Africans that they are ‘brother races,’ in distinction from the 
Russians. In their efforts to win the favor of the blacks the Soviets, to be 
sure, push representatives of their Asian minorities to the foreground; 
nevertheless the Soviet regime as such remains ‘European’ in African eyes.” 

The ultimate aim of Peking’s African policy—manifested through “ideo- 
logical infiltration and the creation of a common Sino-African ideological 
basis—is to lead to revolution . . . on the black continent. 

“This tendency is clearly expressed also in Peking’s general Africa 
propaganda. Since the expansion of the far-reaching short-wave broad- 
casts of Radio Peking—including the establishment of twenty-four modem 
stations for foreign service—ten one-hour programs are being beamed at 
Africa daily. By comparison, Moscow at present has ‘only’ thirty-one hours 
of broadcasts a week to Africa. Three groups of topics are being stressed: 
1) China as an example. The methods of the ‘liberation’ of China from 
the ‘semi-colonialism’ of Chiang Kai-shek are, like the development of 
industry, society and culture within Mao’s empire since 1949, described 
as an example for the black continent to imitate. 2) Decolonization. The 
‘liberation’ of Africa from Western domination is stated to have to proceed 
more quickly and more thoroughly; the most important thing is said to 
be the liquidation of all Western investments and the rejection of all 
Western offers of aid, which are considered as mere ‘neo-colonialist’ attempts 
to gain influence. . . . 3) Chinese ‘identification.’ Peking identifies itself 
immediately and completely with every form of African emancipation. . . . 

“In Peking’s propaganda writings for Africa and in its manifestations 
within China on behalf of Africa~Kenya Day, Uganda Day, Help Algeria 
Week, Day of Solidarity with Cameroon, etc.—these three themes recur 
regularly. Unmistakably all the Chinese propaganda on and to Africa 
has the intention of describing Mao’s empire as the ‘natural’ ally of the 
awakening continent, called, by its ‘special experience’ in the anti-colonial 
fight for ‘liberation’ in economic development and social change, to more 
than a mere partner's role: to the leadership of the revolutionary forces 
and to the protection of Africa against all ‘imperialist intervention.’ ” 
(“Peking’s Growing Influence in Africa,” Swiss Review of World Affairs, 
August 1960) 


RUSSIA IN AFRICA 


A study of the writings of Soviet Africanists made by the Central Asian 
Research Centre of London, in association with the Soviet Affairs Study 
Group of St. Antony’s College, Oxford, traces a gradual maturing of the 
Soviet Union's African policy. 

“The Bandung Conference of April 1955 provided a sharp lesson which 
was taken to heart by Soviet Communists. If it was to retain any authority, 
Moscow’s anti-colonialism had to come to terms with the new and vital 
anti-colonialist movement of independent—mostly non-Communist—Asian 
and African states. At the same time the advance of African territories 
toward independence by nonrevolutionary methods called for a new and 
more sympathetic Soviet attitude towards ‘bourgeois nationalism’ in Africa, 
as elsewhere. . . . 

“But Soviet official support for a largely ‘bourgeois-led’ movement such 
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as African nationalism was only possible after an adjustment of official 
Communist policy. This was [finally] achieved at the XXth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party in February 1956, which recognized that national 
independence could be achieved under bourgeois leadership.” In April 1959 
a Soviet Association of Friendship with African Peoples was established 
under the chairmanship of Dr. I. I. Potekhin, Russia’s leading Africanist. 
In December 1959 an African Institute was set up in Moscow, also under 
the directorship of Professor Potekhin, “for the purpose of a profound and 
comprehensive study of the modern political and economic problems of 
the African continent and also the history and culture of the African 
peoples.” 

An initiative of perhaps greater significance was the establishment, in 
February 1960, of the Peoples’ Friendship University in Moscow for 
students from Africa, Asia and Latin America. In 1960 the University will 
admit 500 students, and it is planned to increase its capacity to 3,000 or 
4,000, all of whom will be given scholarships, free board and lodging and 
travel expenses to and from their countries. 

In Soviet writing about Africa, “the largest single topic has been the 
record of Western colonization and administration in Africa, which of 
course has been presented in the worst possible light. But the uniform 
and apparently unreasoning malevolence of such writing should not lead 
one to ignore its basic significancé; a case history of Western activity in 
Africa has been built up from which anti-Western extremism can draw 
support and inspiration. There is no doubt much apparent similarity be- 
tween the charges made by African nationalists against European rule and 
Moscow’s own indictment. . . . 

“Another preoccupation of Soviet writers is to render service to African 
nationalist pride by emphasizing the civilized character of African societies 
before the coming of the Europeans. . . . 

“In other matters, however, Soviet writers have found themselves on 
more uncertain ground. The validity of present African territorial divi- 
sions is one of these. The frontiers of African territories, Soviet writers 
have constantly affirmed, are artificial, having been arbitrarily drawn by 
the colonial powers. Should they therefore be altered, to conform more 
closely to the ethnic map? In some cases Soviet writers have suggested 
that they should; yet at the same time they are anxious to prove that the 
peoples of existing territorial units are in fact nations, and as such ready 
for independence. 

“Another dilemma is apparent in the Soviet attitude to native traditions 
and culture. If African traditions, including tribal traditions, are to be culti- 
vated as a source of national pride, can this be reconciled with the con- 
tention that tribalism is retrogressive—a transitional stage which has been 
superseded? Again, if detribalization is regarded as an objective, can Soviet 
Communists approve of the subsequent process of Westernization? 

“Above all, the whole process of the development of African society 
under the combined impact of economic and political advance receives 
the closest attention from Soviet Africanists. The growth of the middle 
class and the ‘national bourgeoisie’; the growth of the working class, and 
the development of a politically conscious peasantry; the trade union 
movement; the progress of the Communist movement—these matters are 
a constant Soviet preoccupation. On the one hand the Soviet state is 
increasingly committed to political support for newly independent Afri- 
can nations; on the other hand, Soviet communism must not lose sight of 
its ideological objectives in Africa.” (Russia Looks at Africa) 
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THE COURSE OF CASTRO’S CUBA 


AN ASSESSMENT 


In a series of four articles, a Latin-American correspondent for The New 
York Times sums up his impressions of Cuba today. 


“The Cuban revolution functions on two seemingly unrelated planes: 
that of the social reform and its positive achievements, and that of hate 
and repression. . . . 

“If Cuba were a peaceful land today, Dr. Castro might be certain of 
realizing his goals and fulfilling the positive aspects of his revolution. But 
his other policies have aroused such resentments and hatreds among those 
who think the ‘true revolution’ has been betrayed and subordinated to 
Communist influences and the tactics of dictatorship that he is building 
on a volcano. 

“Few of those who oppose the Castro regime disagree with the objec- 
tives of the social revolution, and the entire nation recognizes that the clock 
cannot be set back on land reform and many other revolutionary measures. 
The rallying cry of the opposition is that the revolution must be ‘saved’ and 
‘purified.’” The largest opposition group of this type is the Movement of 
Revolutionary Recovery, made up almost entirely of former Castro associ- 
ates. “The movement is part of a five-group Democratic Revolutionary 
Front, but it is the only substantial ‘action group’ organized both in Cuba 
and abroad.” No opposition groups “constitute an immediate danger to the 
Castro regime, but as the division in the nation develops and the hatreds 
deepen, a major clash appears virtually inevitable.” 

The Cuban revolution has had so deep an impact that it “would seem to 
rank with the century’s three earlier fundamental revolutions. The Cuban 
revolution found kinship with the Mexican, Soviet and Chinese revolutions, 
with the examples of Mexico and China influencing it the most—the first 
for reasons of racial and geographical identity, and the second because 
it was recent and faced similar problems in resolving the agrarian problem 
and forcing industrialization. The Cuban revolution hopes to be—and many 
students think it will—the beginning of the great Latin-American social 
revolution that has been fermenting for the last two decades. . . . 

“Behind the facade of the social revolution and Premier Fidel Castro’s 
‘humanism,’ Communist influence has become firmly rooted. . . . Com- 
munism has achieved its success in Cuba because it identified itself with the 
social revolution rather than expecting the revolution to become identified 
with it.” The Communists, who use the name Social Popular Party, have 
been “the only political party, in the classical sense of the word, to carry on 
official activities. . . . 

“The men who built the 26th of July movement with Dr. Castro . . . have, 
for the most part, joined the opposition in Cuba or have gone into exile. . . . 

“The degree to which communism has become identified with the Castro 
regime is best illustrated by the official policy that regards anti-communism 
as counter-revolutionary and divisive. . . . 

“For a long time it was believed in Cuba that Dr. Castro could get rid of 
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the Communists whenever he chose, and that his alliance with them was 
simply a question of expediency. But his present deep entanglement with 
Communists in Cuba and abroad suggests that it would be impossible as 
well as inconvenient for him to sever his ties with communism.” 

Because of the government’s domestic and international policies, Cuba 
faces lower “living standards for urban middle class and workers’ groups 
and a probable slowdown in the revolution’s efforts to improve the lot of 
the destitute rural population. Both developments probably will have 
important political repercussions. . . . 

“The fundamental problem facing the Castro Government is how to go 
on financing the social revolution . . . while maintaining normal economic 
activity.” Nationalization and the sugar dispute have cut revenues and 
brought a threat of inflation. “However, the 1959 pay raises, a 50 per cent 
slash in rents and cuts in power rates provided a comfortable cushion for 
workers in the cities and kept them in relative prosperity. A comment on the 
workings of the economy was provided by department-store owners . . . 
who reported a marked increase this year in purchase of items under $2 in 
price, but virtually no sales of the higher priced goods traditionally bought 
by wealthier groups. Inflation can soon erase the gains, while the freezing 
of pay scales may widen the gap between wages and prices.” 

The Government has not paid its power bills in months and owes millions 
to contractors and domestic and foreign suppliers. “This explains, in large 
part, the phenomenon of the high dollar reserves of which the regime is 
so proud. While there was about $60 million in the treasury when Dr. 
Castro took over, the present reserves stand at almost $200 million. But 
Cuba owes $100 million to United States exporters, $60 million to United 
States and British companies for the crude oil she imported before seizing 
their three refineries, an unspecified amount to Britain for her airline fleet 
of Viscounts and Britannias, and lesser amounts to West Germany and 
France.” No effort has been made to pay compensation for seized land. 

Cuba has drastically cut imports from the U.S. and imposed exchange 
controls. The dollars she is accumulating by these policies “are not being 
used to purchase consumer goods elsewhere. For instance, bartered sugar 
pays for the oil Cuba now buys from the Soviet Union. [But] some of these 
precious dollars are being used to purchase weapons abroad. . . . 

“The economic problem of the revolutionary regime is one of tremendous 
overextension. Economists agree that it need not mean an economic col- 
lapse, but contend that many years will be required to rebuild an efficient 
economy in the hands of the state, a process necessitating great sacrifices 
and more efficient planning than the eager but inexperienced Havana 
regime has thus far been able to provide.” 

The Castro regime has conducted propaganda against most other Latin- 
American governments, as well as the U.S. “Posters on government build- 
ings in Havana describe Cuba as ‘Free Territory of the Americas’ in a clear 
allusion to the oft-repeated statements of Dr. Castro and his top aides that 
the day of Latin America’s ‘liberation’ is approaching. . . . Cuban propa- 
ganda materials have been seized repeatedly by authorities in other coun- 
tries. Cuban agents have been arrested and Cuban diplomats expelled for 
engaging in subversive activities.” Cuba has also been inciting Puerto 
Ricans and Southern Negroes against the U.S. “The pattern of Cuban activi- 
ties in Latin America has suggested to diplomats that the Castro regime 
finds it infinitely more attractive to keep up its feud with the United States 
than to try to settle it.” These diplomats think “the United States should 
abandon temporarily all the efforts to force a direct solution of the ‘Castro 
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problem’ and concentrate instead on recouping its positions in the rest of 
Latin America. ... [Some] think that the new Administration will have 
perhaps the last chance to repair the deteriorating Latin-American relation- 
ships and set them on a new road. ... 

“Many Latin Americans refuse to share the United States preoccupation 
with communism in Cuba. They often agree that this is just another case 
of Washington’s using the specter of communism to protect its economic 
interests. . . . There would have been few objections if the United States 
had simply refused to go on paying its 2-cent premium above the world 
price on quota sugar, but the outright cut in the quota appeared to many 
Latin Americans as a naked attempt to force the overthrow of Premier 
Castro through economic sanctions.” 

Castro’s campaign against the U.S. is politically motivated, but it also 
stems from real fears of aggression, based on the experience of Guatemala. 
To justify this fear, he cites the refuge found in the U.S. by top Batista 
officials and the raids by occasional light planes based in Florida. “Behind 
the Cuban revolutionary attitude toward the United States is the belief, 
held firmly by Premier Castro and his companions, that the United States 
has entered into a period of decadence and that the future of the world is 
about to enter the hands of young revolutionaries everywhere. . . . 

“With the original United States policy of ‘patience and tolerance’ 
finally abandoned and the new policy of toughness not offering clear-cut 
possibilities of a follow-up, relations seem destined to remain for a long 
time on this sterile and bitter level.” (The New York Times, Aug. 1-4, 1960) 


GIVE CASTRO A CHANCE 


A British journalist visits Cuba and emerges critical but optimistic. 


“The parallels between Castro’s Cuba and Nasser’s Egypt are striking, 
and it seems to me that this country is now experiencing that period of 
loud-mouthed and irresponsible ecstasy that followed Nasser’s original 
purchase of arms from Prague—his prime gesture of emancipation. That 
there are Communists within the Junta, I have no doubt. That Russia 
hopes to control Cuba is obvious. But the wilder American accusations 
of conspiracy, ingratitude, treason, and betrayal seem to me both mis- 
guided and out of date. 

“This is not to say that Castro’s rule is an attractive phenomenon. 
In some ways it is. The pride and pleasure it has given the country people 
[are] certainly attractive, and so are its sense of woolly but exhilarating 
enterprise, its youth and dash and lingering idealism. . . . 

“In its principles his cause is attractive too. The domination of foreign 
capital and land ownership, the razzle-dazzle imposition of American 
values, the patronizing suzerainty of Washington, the corruption and 
cruelty of the old regime, the imbalance of the Cuban economy, the notion 
that all nice little states must necessarily toe the Western line—all these 
things most of us would resent, if we were smouldering Byronic patriots 
of the Caribbean. 

“But it is undeniable that for the moment, anyway, things have gone 
terribly awry. In the first place, one tyranny is being replaced by another. 
The press is still nominally free, but in fact scarcely dares open its tiny 
mouth (except for one English-language evening paper which is allowed 
to be inexplicably outspoken—perhaps because it looks good and doesn’t 
much matter anyway). The secret police are ubiquitous, armed men are 
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everywhere, American newspapermen have been arrested so often that 
even their own newspapers scarcely bother to report the fact. The rule of 
law seems half in abeyance and the acquisition of foreign property, in itself 
understandable enough, is often done with unforgivable disregard for 
hardship or equity. 

“The Cubans seem a nice and kindly people, except when they fizzle 
into vicious mobs, but it is not a nice state that Castro is erecting upon 
their loyalties. He and his advisers have gone far further than Nasser in 
associating with Russia. Their anti-Americanism and intolerance of criti- 
cism has a really vile ring to it. The authentic Moscow slogans and sug- 
gestions are bandied about incessantly, and the Russian technique of 
dividing, by slimy flattery, the British from the Americans is sedulously 
copied. .. . 

“But it still does not feel to me, in my ignorance, a whole-hog inflexible 
Communist regime. It is more like a kind of undergraduate Socialist 
society, sustained by eager debaters and starry-eyed girls at typewriters. 
Every problem has an answer to the young reformers of Cuba, and the 
rampaging Fidelists have not yet learned the complexity, the subtlety, 
the sadness, the frustration, the tortuous mesh of history that keeps this 
poor world turning. They have the genuine simplicity that is common 
to dictators and reformers; but they also have the deluded simplicity of 
inexperience, stiffened in some cases by Communist rigidity. 

“I do not think that all is yet lost. They are sowing their wild oats 
now, as perhaps only Latins can, but they may come home like the 
prodigal. . . . We should not I think push them, bully them, look down 
our noses at them, crow over their economic ineptitudes. Nor perhaps 
should we be too censorious about the authoritarian nature of their 
regime. Castro has at least ended the worst excesses of corruption, and if 
his republic is scarcely a liberal dream, it is probably no worse than most of 
its Latin-American neighbors—American clients almost every one. . . . 

“So let us try leaving them alone. Let us admit that the old system 
of overwhelming foreign control was an anachronism and an indignity. 
Let us do our best to induce in Castro a fairer attitude towards the dis- 
possessed and a stauncher respect for the liberty he used to boast about. 
Let us admit his right to make trade agreements with Russia, if he wants 
to, provided he does not threaten the legitimate interests of the United 
States. Let us confess that many of us resent the oil monopolies as much 
as he does. Let us give him a chance to heal or hang himself.” 

If we do this, it may be that “Cuba will be lost irrevocably to commu- 
nism. But so she will be if we bully her, nag her, or call her names. 
It is a new world that is emerging from the chaos of our times—another 
new world, even in the Americas. We must watch its growth with 
empirical care—not with uncritical, fulsome admiration, but charily and 
vigilantly, [as] King Alfred did not with the cakes.” (Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, July 28, 1960) 


After a visit to Cuba, a similar position is expressed by the American 
correspondent of the Indian daily, The Hindu of Madras. 


“I have been impressed by the socio-economic gains already made by 
Cuba under the Revolution, I have been disturbed by the current political 
trends in the country, I have been shocked by the amount of misinformation 
about each other which is being deliberately disseminated by Cuba and 
the United States. I have been left wondering if, now that Cuba has become 
a red hot coal in the fire of East-West conflict, her revolution will be given 
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a fair chance by the great powers to grow up naturally. And I have come 
away not unhopeful that, given time and a fair chance Cuba, under the 
revolutionary regime, may settle down into a responsible neutral entity, 
with friendly relations with all countries.” 

The United States should “recognize the right of Cuba to choose its own 
government and its friends. If the Cuban Government acts so foolishly as to 
pose a threat to United States legitimate interests and security, then would 
be time enough for the latter to take punitive action. But the United States 
should admit that ‘legitimate interests’ do not mean that American-owned 
properties are sacrosanct. . . . Pushing Cuba too much can only . . . force her 
into closer ties with the Soviet bloc. . . . 

“If the Castro Government is sincerely interested in reducing tension . . . 
it should recognize the United States has legitimate strategic and economic 
interests in the Western Hemisphere and it should stop undermining them. 
... Further, if Cuba wants the right to choose her own system of govern- 
ment, she should recognize the similar right of other Latin American 
countries and should stop trying to ‘export’ her revolution to them.” (The 
Hindu, Madras, Aug. 25-30, 1960) 


ISOLATE HIM 


In an editorial The Wall Street Journal discusses the goals and modes 
of possible U.S. intervention. 


“If Fidel Castro were bent on remaking Cuba from top to bottom and 
leaving it at that, it would concern Cubans only . . . even if the Cuban 
people had chosen to build a Communist society for themselves. 

“If the U.S. undertakes to do something about Cuba, it is not because 
the U.S. wishes to take over the country or to instruct the Cuban people 
on what they want. It is because Cuba is fast becoming a base for Soviet 
Communist imperialism, threatening . . . the entire Western hemisphere.” 
Any action we take “should be clearly aimed at assisting the Cuban 
people in recapturing a revolution stolen from them, and even more im- 
portant, removing the threat of Soviet imperialism from Latin America.” 

Forcible intervention may eventually be necessitated by direct military 
provocation, but at present seems undesirable. “How would the U.S. 
explain to Latin Americans and the world the difference between the 
Marines in Havana and the Red Army in Budapest? If we were to over- 
throw Castro at the cost of universal condemnation, the Communists 
would consider it a fair swap. . . . 

“The U.S. should seek to isolate the cancer of Castroism before it de- 
vours neighboring countries. We should hasten the island’s military and 
economic collapse by sanctions, including if necessary a full-scale block- 
ade and an end to all diplomatic relations. . . . 

“All pressures exerted from outside Castro’s Cuba will be more effective 
if we simultaneously encourage his opponents inside Cuba.” The extent 
of opposition is shown by the stream of emigrés; some are Batista hench- 
men or self-seekers, “but many are decent patriots. Many of Cuba’s best 
citizens are banded together in the Democratic Revolutionary Front, a 
coalition of five leading parties in exile. Surely . . . the U.S. could choose 
from among them a counter-revolutionary force worthy of our sympathy 
and support. At an appropriate moment, Washington might give stature 
and prestige to this movement by recognizing a Cuban Government in 
exile.” (The Wall Street Journal, Aug. 12, 1960) 
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NEW APPROACHES TO DEMOCRACY 


THE PAKISTAN EXPERIMENT 


In Pakistan, unlike India (see page 57), Western forms of democracy 
were never fully operative and eventually broke down completely. The 
devising of alternative techniques therefore acquired a high degree of 
immediacy. Here, a member of a Michigan State University advisory team 
in Pakistan reports on that country’s new approach. 


“Pakistan has launched a new system of local government, which it calls 
‘Basic Democracies.’ . .. A mixture of elected and appointed representatives 
to local councils is the most important aspect of the new system, just as it 
was the keystone of local government several times in the past. . . . The 
Basic Democracies, with a new name and inspiration, represent an attempt 
to express once more the desire of Pakistan’s people for accelerated develop- 
ment and uncorrupted government.” 

The fundamental unit of the system is the Union Council, representing 
a group of villages whose total population approximates ten thousand. It 
usually consists of ten elected members; in addition, not more than a third 
of its members are appointees of the central government's chief representa- 
tive in the district. These councils have many duties in the fields of health, 
welfare, and public safety. They derive most of their funds from govern- 
ment grants, but have some taxing powers. 

The chief purpose of the system of Basic Democracies is to secure the 
direct participation of the rural population in planning and implementing 
development programs; and for accelerating development, the Councils 
may prove highly useful. 

The Councils operate under the supervision and control of the govern- 
ment, and its local representatives can veto their acts, issue directives to 
them, and if necessary supersede them. Above the Union Councils are three 
other layers of Councils with administrative powers within their respective 
spheres, subject to similar administrative restrictions, and a Development 
Council on the provincial level, with purely advisory functions. These are 
composed of various combinations of indirectly elected members, repre- 
sentatives of government departments, and special appointees. But at all 
levels, a substantial proportion of the appointees must be chosen from the 
elected chairmen of the Union Councils, thus making certain that elected 
representatives of the villages will participate directly in all the layers of the 
system. 

“An important difference of the new system from the panchayat system 
of historical India, which in some ways it resembles, is the integration of the 
Councils among themselves and the integration of the administrative appa- 
ratus with the Councils.” The system is intended to fulfill Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan’s promise of 1958 to restore democratic institutions on a work- 
able basis rooted in the traditions of the country. 

“The Basic Democracies scheme is not, in reality, democracy, for it does 
not represent control by the people over government power except in an 
extremely limited manner. It may be a step towards democracy. . . . It 
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reaches down to the immediate levels of political consciousness and involves 
many of the villagers in various phases of its operations. It has the potential- 
ity, at least, of making ‘government’ seem close and responsive, rather than 
distant and aloof. . .. The plan appears to have garnered a large measure of 
public support in its initial stages. Support of the system was demonstrated 
in the elections to the Union Councils, Union Committees and Town Com- 
mittees . . . in late December 1959 and early January 1960.” 

The elections cannot be considered in terms of a trend favoring one or 
another political tendency. “A political effect of the voting for Union Coun- 
cils lies in the nature of the polling itself. In most areas, there was a variety 
of candidates cutting across several class lines. The elected members did 
not come entirely from the wealthy landowning class, as was often true in 
the past. Nor were they representative of a ‘peasant uprising.’” Those 
elected included “some wealthy, some educated, some ‘middle-class,’ some 
poor, some politically shrewd and some politically naive individuals. 
Government officials, the ‘bureaucrats’ who met the demands of govern- 
ment while politicians blundered and who as a result had great political 
influence during Pakistan’s first ten years, were barred from running for 
office. . . . Their external influence on the composition of councils was also 
reduced to a minimum. With neither the wealthy landowners nor the gov- 
ernment administrators dominating the election results, the effect of the 
voting was to make a start toward diffusing political power throughout the 
country... . 

“There are those in Pakistan who do not see the beginning of the diffusion 
of power as a necessarily good thing. They argue that putting even a little 
power in the hands of the uneducated, the poor and the inexperienced is no 
way to make progress in Pakistan. . . . In many districts, the men put for- 
ward as candidates were not necessarily the most competent persons in the 
area. More often than not, the leading member of a family, or of some 
larger kinship group, did not enter the election contest. The second-best or 
even third-best, in the eyes of the villagers, became a candidate and was 
often unopposed.” 

Two factors which hinder the proper development of the system are the 
failure of educated and experienced persons to take part in the Union 
Councils, and “the increased authority and responsibility of the already 
powerful bureaucracy.” The deputy commissioner has a_ particularly 
important role. “Under the British, the deputy commissioner was con- 
sidered to be the personification of government. . . . He is still the backbone 
of government administration, and wherever new and important projects 
have to be implemented, a heavy share of the responsibility is usually put on 
his shoulders. It was, therefore, a natural development to assign to this 
administrator a key role in the Basic Democracies organization.” Neverthe- 
less, the powers given him and other civil servants may be excessive. One 
danger is that the civil service is traditionally oriented toward the preserva- 
tion of law and order and the status quo, rather than to imaginative leader- 
ship in development. 

“The potentialities of Basic Democracies may, in the long run, prove to 
be more significant than its current practices or effects. In broad terms, the 
Basic Democracies scheme has the possibility of leading to effective local 
government, economic development, social progress and demociacy. But 
these ends will be achieved only under optimum operating conditions. 
There can be no guarantee that the desired results will occur automati- 
cally.” (“Pakistan’s renemeent & in Basic Democracies,” Pacific Affairs, June 
1960) 
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DEALING WITH CRIMINALS 


REHABILITATION OR REVENGE? 


Judge Bazelon of the United States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia argues that the preoccupation with punishing offenders helps 
create real criminals and fails to protect society. 


“The excessive emphasis on punishment, with the consequent neglect 
of genuine rehabilitation, is accompanied by a disastrously high level of 
recidivism. In Federal prisons, for example, the rate increased from 61 per 
cent to 67 per cent from 1949 to 1958. In this same period the number of 
serious offenders who have had two or more previous commitments grew 
from 39 per cent to 46 per cent. Please realize what these figures mean: In 
two thirds of the cases, punishment neither reforms nor deters the prisoner 
when given one chance, and on the second time around, it fails again in 
nearly half of the cases. 

“This being the case, why is there such persistent, irrational emphasis 
on it? I think one reason is the deep, childish fear that with any reduction 
of punishment, multitudes would run amuck. It seems to me that this 
fear must be based on exaggerated notions of the role of punishment we 
had when we were children. The reasoning is: “We are good adults because 
we were punished when we were bad children; any adult who is bad 
should get some more of what we got when we were children. Transgressors 
must be punished to reconfirm our adulthood and our goodness, to distin- 
guish us from them.’ 

“But most of us who have been good for many years—or at least haven't 
been caught—have not maintained our high estate because of witnessing 
frequent public hangings and whippings or stopping to observe a male- 
factor being drawn and quartered on the corner of a busy intersection. 
. .. In other words, our personal resolution of the issue of vindictiveness 
seems to be achieved at the cost of our human capacity to identify with 
the offender. Isn’t it strange that the criminal law tradition, which not so 
long ago was based on the supposedly deterrent spectacle of public punish- 
ment, has come full circle around and now can be said to be based, in 
effect, on the distance and even the secrecy of actual punishment? 

“I wonder how many of my readers have ever seen the inside of a prison. 
What you would see there can be justified only on the assumption that 
the prisoners are less than human and that therefore the obviously 
dehumanizing process they are undergoing is appropriate for them. Be- 
cause they have stolen property or committed acts of violence, they are out- 
side the pale of human society, and that is the end of the matter. But, 
of course, after having further brutalized them, after having failed to 
deal with the causes of their behavior and having failed to effect any 
serious rehabilitation, we then release them into society, where they can 
experience their second or third or fourth opportunity to fail. As Karl 
Menninger has said, these people are failures first and criminals later. 
To be a criminal is not, strictly speaking, merely to have committed a 
crime. It is a social branding plus penitentiary training, all of which serves 
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only to confirm the initial personal tailure which led to the first anti- 
social act. 

“As I speak of crime and the criminal, I should emphasize that I am 
thinking of the delinquent car thief, the mugger, the amateur burglar and 
armed robber, the sex offender, the man who commits assault and other 
crimes of violence; my attention is not directed toward the special prob- 
lems represented by the criminal elite, consisting of competent profes- 
sionals, the organization men of the syndicates, or the whole separate area 
of white-collar crime. 

“It is as if society cooperates with certain human beings who are social 
failures to create this object called the criminal. Our present system of 
punishment is an essential part of this process, not of any process that can 
be called reforming or rehabilitative. . . . 

“What I am suggesting is that the criminal serves as a scapegoat”—in 
the sense of “a deeply held, unrealistic, projective image.” He is thought 
of as violent and impetuous; he has “lost control over himself, and has 
done what he wanted to do just when he wanted to do it. Don’t you and 
I have these impulses?” What we do is to project onto criminals “our 
repressed desires, then we place them outside the pale, thus neatly dis- 
posing of them and our forbidden impulses.” 

When one meets and gets to know a man who has committed a crime 
and identifies with him on a one-to-one human basis, the picture is quite 
different. “He is like us, only somewhat weaker. . . . He needs help if he is 
going to bring out the good in himself and restrain the bad. But first we 
must stop treating him as a pariah, as a person who is entitled to punish- 
ment and only punishment, because if we treat him that way, he will 
become that way... . 

“Our response to punishment is like anything else we learn; some learn 
better than others, and some learn the same lesson differently from others. 
In this broad sense, the criminal is the person who has been miseducated 
with respect to punishment and the threat of punishment.” If he had had 
the proper capacity to respond to punishment, he would not have gotten 
into trouble in the first place. By confirming all of his wrong feelings about 
punishment we create a class of hopelessly recidivistic criminals. 

The most formidable barrier to serious thinking about crime and the 
criminal is “the ubiquitous theory of deterrence. . . . This theory proposes 
that actual malefactors be punished in order to deter potential malefactors. 
Now, clearly, the convicted prisoner was not deterred by the prior punish- 
ment of others from committing the crime which placed him in prison. 
And to speak of deterring him from committing another offense later takes 
us back to the previous discussion of the effectiveness of punishment and 
concerns rehabilitation, not deterrence. So the theory, properly considered, 
involves only the justification of punishment because of its show effect, its 
supposed effect on others. 

“Logically, of course, the more we witness the pains of punishment, 
the more likely we are to be deterred from crime (that is, if active fear 
deters). Originally, this logic was a part of the deterrence theory. But 
in our day it is not. To illustrate this I should like to quote from the 1953 
report of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment: ‘In the first half 
of the nineteenth century executions still took place in public. This indeed 
was thought to be an essential part of the deterrent value of the death 
penalty. But public executions, though the publicity was deterrent in 
intention . . . became in practice a degrading form of popular entertain- 
ment, which could serve only to deprave the minds of the spectators.’ 
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“Parliament ended the practice in 1868. The report also suggests that 
the method of hanging was invented and found favor because of its ‘adver- 
tisement value.’ But at the hearings before the commission, ‘witness after 
witness’ defended hanging because it was the most humane method of 
execution! The report notes this ‘surprising inversion’ succinctly as follows: 
‘Thus a method of execution whose special merit was formerly thought to 
be that it was peculiarly degrading is now defended on the ground that 
it is uniquely humane.’ So, clearly the deterrence theory is not quite so 
logical as it used to be.” 

In regard to traffic regulations and the like, of course, sanctions are 
somewhat effective and are useful because “traffic rules have very little 
moral force behind them.” But the most important reason that traffic regu- 
lations work at all is that those who are incompetent to conform to the 
rules are weeded out by the licensing system. 

“I think we all understand that the maintenance of public order must 
be backed up by a system of sanctions, deprivations—punishments, if you 
please. Neither law nor morality can sustain itself, from generation to 
generation, without the threat of some form of punishment. But the diffi- 
cult point to be comprehended here is that the system requires the threat 
of punishment, not punishment itself. An internal control system generated 
by our mores and received beliefs keeps most of us from stealing. For 
those who require external controls, it is the threat of going to jail, not 
actual time spent there, that keeps them from illegal acts. Actual sanctions 
are needed, as far as the system is concerned, only to give substance to 
the threat, to keep it from being reduced to impotence. The problem 
really posed by the question of deterrence is: How much actual punish- 
ment, and what kind of actual punishment, is required in order to sustain 
the threat of punishment at an effective level? Or, stated inversely, now 
looking at the problem from the point of view of the individual rather 
than the system: How much nonpunishment, how much besides punish- 
ment, can be allowed in treatment of the individual without inviting a 
breakdown of the system of sanctions? . . . 

“If we were not so set on punishing the offender for the sake of punish- 
ment, if we did not justify this practice by reference to its deterrent effect, 
we could understand that rehabilitation lies at the spiritual heart of any 
vital moral system. The alternative can only be destructiveness. Even the 
violent corporal punishments of the past were designed to rehabilitate 
the wrongdoer’s soul, which was held to be of much greater concern than 
his body. In our secular age, we have lost sight of this spiritual truth. 
But we still punish, without hope of reformation, without belief in saving 
the soul by damning the earthly body. And our entire moral system suffers 
thereby. 

“Would it really be the end of the world if all jails were tured into 
hospitals or rehabilitation centers? The offender would then, just as the 
committed mental patient is today, be deprived of his dearest possession, 
his personal liberty. Punishment enough, I should think, to satisfy our 
punitive urge and to induce a deterrent fear. The offender's purpose in 
such a rehabilitation center would be to change his personality, his very 
style of responding to life. I should like to suggest, quite seriously, that 
this is the greatest sanction of them all. And it is, indeed, the true com- 
mand of all religion and all morality. 

“The difference between the offender and the mental patient and the 
rest of us happily normal citizens is that they have a special problem and 
need special help in living up to society’s expectations. A few of us have 
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had special problems in the course of our lives, but we were lucky enough 
to get the help we needed or strong enough to get by on our own. We are 
entitled to congratulate ourselves on the superiority of our endowment 
or good fortune but not, I think, to celebrate our triumphs by degrading 
our less fortunate neighbors. Is it in any way necessary for our own benefit 
to perpetuate the shame of our penitentiaries, where a youthful offender, 
having been processed through the homesexual auction block, will be 
taught the ways of crime and perversity by a hardened expert? . . . 

“Many critics of the reforming attitude in criminal law administration 
fear the unknown contours of a future dominated by the experimental ideas 
of rehabilitation. Reformers may share some of these fears, but they are 
motivated even more by fear of the consequences of continuing our present 
practices. I am deeply disturbed by the whole question of the indeter- 
minacy of the period of incarceration, which is a very serious prob- 
lem today and will undoubtedly grow in importance as reforms favoring 
rehabilitation are instituted. The image of one class of experts administer- 
ing the lives of another class of unfortunates has some very disquieting 
aspects... . 

“New problems have a way of begetting new solutions, and in this 
instance, solutions may be found which wil! be consonant with our tradi- 
tional concern for civil liberties. I, for one, have no intention of advocating 
permanent incarceration for behavior not seriously dangerous to society.” 
(“The Imperative to Punish,” The Atlantic, July 1960) 


In a letter to Judge Bazelon, printed in the Washington Post, an inmate 
of the New Jersey State Prison who is serving a term of 15 to 30 years for 
armed robbery gives one prisoner's reactions to punitive penology. 


“You will probably receive many comments . . . [from people who] agree 
or disagree with your appraisal of the deterrent theory but who, neverthe- 
less, view the criminal problem from your side of the fence. . . . 

“I can speak with some authority on the efficacy of punishment because 
I have received a good deal of it, having spent almost 10 years in prison. 
I have known thousands of criminals at large and confined. But I have yet | 
to see one who had any intention of foregoing crime because he or some 
other had received a severe sentence. I agree with you whole-heartedly; 
punishment as a means of criminal control is a failure. 

“Why it fails has something to do with ‘It can’t happen to me,’ the incan- 
tation that prevents mankind from worrying itself to death. Chanting this, 
the smoker goes on puffing while aware of cigarette-induced lung cancer, 
the driver goes on speeding while listening to reports of highway fatalities, 
and thieves go on stealing while thieves are being punished. . . . 

“Obviously one man’s punishment will not prevent another man’s crime, 
and it is just as obvious in the light of the statistics you quoted on recidivism 
that punishing a man for his first crime will not prevent him from com- 
mitting a second. I know the criminal; the tired old fourth offender has no 
more thought of being captured and punished than the juvenile delinquent. 

“The criminal refuses to believe that anything short of Fate led to his 
capture—not fate in the sense that capture is inevitable, but Fate personi- 
fied, a malicious god responsible for that one hard-luck chance in a million. 
It is a senseless belief, but remember that it is held by the ignorant—not 
the stupid—the ignorant. Men in prison are uneducated men; few are 
stupid—that is, if by stupid we mean unable to learn, moronic. 

“I firmly believe that this ignorance is the crux of the criminal problem 
and that education is the solution in spite of the many who claim that 
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educating the criminal is like sharpening the claws of the lion. Education 
and crime are incompatible—that is, the type of crime committed by the 
group that is society's primary concem, the assaulting, car-stealing, tavern- 
robbing majority criminal on his way to reform school or to prison for the 
first time. This group, I believe, can be reformed through education. . . . 

“The place to start is in the reform school. The young, wayward or not, 
are the Nation’s hope for the future, and yet we allow thousands upon 
thousands of youngsters to be thrown indiscriminately into reform schools 
where, as you aptly put it, they begin their professional training as the 
criminals of the future. . . . 

“We should start, whatever the cost, with some sort of Federal inspec- 
tion or control of reform schools, not leave the respective states to coddle 
or cudgel the delinquent as they see fit. Reform schools should be the first 
to become rehabilitation centers, staffed with behavioral scientists, and 
equipped to offer the best in education. 

“There is no youngster that cannot with competent help and guidance 
be made to desist from crime. And the cost of rehabilitating the most 
recalcitrant youngster will not be one tenth of what the cost to society will 
eventually be if he is allowed to lead a life of crime.” (Washington Post, 
July 21, 1960) 


THE RIGHT TO COMMIT A CRIME 


Dr. Szasz, professor of psychiatry at the State University of New York, 
Upstate Medical Center in Syracuse, counts the moral cost of labeling 
certain criminal offenders “mentally ill.” 


Thomas S. Szasz In 1958 Mrs. Isola Ware Curry was indicted on a charge of attempted 
murder in the first degree for stabbing the Reverend Martin Luther King 
in a Harlem store. She was found “insane” and never brought to trial, “but 
was instead committed to an institution which for social purposes functions 
just like a jail but is called a hospital—a hospital for the ‘criminally insane.’ 

“This sequence of events surprised, I think, no one. An unprovoked 
attack on an anti-segregationist leader by a Negro woman would—and 
undoubtedly did—strike the man-on-the-street as ‘just about as crazy as 
you can get.’. . . [But] suppose Mr. King had been attacked by a member 
of the Ku Klux Klan. Would the attacker have been labeled mentally ill 
by the general public?” 

While involuntary commitment procedure “must be based on a medical fg 
or psychiatric recommendation, the final decision to commit—or not to aA 
commit—is a judicial one. . . . Psychiatric findings of ‘schizophrenia’ or 
‘psychosis’ can be demonstrated in millions of people who are not hos- 
pitalized. . .. We raise the question of mental illness only in the presence 
of social deviation; but, when confronted with social deviation” we have 
no valid, objective criteria to distinguish crime from illness. “How then 
do we decide what to call it? The answer is simple: First we decide how 
we want to deal with the problem or person.” 

A criminal trial of Mrs. Curry would have exposed to inquiry a number 
of problems that make us uncomfortable—the Negro problem, the fact 
that many people must have greeted the stabbing of Rev. King with glee, 
the possibility that her attack was really meant to be what it seemed to 
be—a violent vote for segregation. 

“By affixing a so-called psychiatric diagnosis to her—and thus branding 
her act as ‘crazy’ and ipso facto incomprehensible (except to experts) — 
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the questions raised here were comfortably settled.” That a Negro “should 
have a choice in regard to the problem of segregation was expressly 
disallowed.” 

In cases where “there is no objection to free inquiry into the problem 
opened up by the socially deviant act—or, even more, if the act can be 
used to influence particular social issues in certain desired directions— 
then no recourse to mental illness is taken and the great public drama of 
a trial follows. Consider in this connection the following examples. Mrs. 
Curry was committed; Mr. John Kaspar was tried. Ezra Pound was com- 
mitted; but Alger Hiss was tried. Sacco and Vanzetti, Goering, Hess, and 
many other political figures have been tried and convicted. Why were not 
any of the latter considered mentally ill?” 

Psychiatric or psychoanalytic arguments give us no acceptable answer. 
On the contrary, “shifting the ground to the domain of psychiatry obscures 
the fundamental fact that in all such cases adjudication of the crime in- 
volves us—all of us—in settling a problem of moral and social values.” 

If the psychiatrist interferes, it is not as a therapist acting in behalf of 
a patient, nor is it to expedite peaceful social change, “which is a covert 
ethical ideal of science and medicine.” He is defining his role as a “social 
tranquilizer,” obstructing change, obscuring and evading issues, to pro- 
tect the harmony of existing institutions. In the case of Mrs. Curry, psychi- 
atric intervention served to distract attention from the conflict over 
segregation, a major cause of present social tension, to a substitute problem 
—the alleged mental health or illness of those who are for or against 
segregation. The same distractive or substitutive technique is involved 
when a psychiatrist advises a couple seeking divorce to have a child or 
develop common interests; he is acting not in their behalf, but in behalf 
of the social institution of marriage. 

The ethics of our contemporary society place positive values both on 
change and on preservation of the status quo, in a not too peaceful co- 
existence. How do we decide, either generally or in specific instances, 
which goal is desirable? “We favor an activist position when it suits our 
needs, . . . But when someone else is in a bad position, and his situation 
is of advantage to us, we rarely advocate that he have the freedom to alter 
his situation actively. In other words . . . we like to play with two sets of 
rules, one for the ‘free’ and another for the ‘slave.’ ” 

In their “understandable eagerness to maintain their advantage,” those 
who play the game of social living with the rules of the “free” have re- 
sourcefully defended this moral double standard with the justification 
“that the ‘slaves’ (e.g. the poor, the ‘insane,’ the Negro, religious minority 
groups, etc.) would be unable to play with the ‘free rules’; hence, playing 
by the ‘slave rules’ is for them really to their advantage. This has been an 
inspired argument and has gained wide acceptance among various classes 
of discriminated persons. . . . 

“The notion of mental illness, commitment to a so-called hospital, and 
many of the trappings of contemporary psychiatry all point to one thing, 
namely to the ‘irresponsibility’ of the accused. Thus, at one stroke—and 
without making it explicit—he is removed from those who act and do, and 
is placed in the class of those to whom (terrible) things happen. However, 
by forgiving some one and asserting that he does not know what he is 
doing (that he is ‘insane’), we ‘help’ the person at the cost of sacrificing 
his human dignity and right to self-assertion . . . one of the worst punish- 
ments we can bestow on anyone.” (“Moral Conflict and Psychiatry,” Yale 
Review, Summer 1960) 
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THE WATER SHORTAGE 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


By 1975, it has been predicted, the U.S. will face a severe and possibly 
critical shortage of water, not only in those arid sections where water short- 
ages now occur daily, but also in our water-rich regions where spot short- 
ages are already common. 

To date, the main attempt in the U.S. to alleviate the shortage has been on 
methods to sweeten either salt or brackish water, an effort centered in the 
Office of Saline Water in the Department of the Interior. Senator Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D-Texas), the Majority Leader, has introduced a bill to ac- 
celebrate development of new,and conservation of existing, water resources. 


“The dimensions of this crisis, as they can be seen today and reasonably 
estimated for the future, may come as a surprise. Here are some statistics 
which indicate the gravity of the situation for our entire nation: 

“The U.S. Geological Survey reports that the total national supply of 
readily available water is about 515 billion gallons daily. With our current 
population of about 180 million, our daily water requirements are about 312 
billion gallons, or about 60 per cent of the available supply. And already 
severe shortages face parts of the nation. 

“By 1975, however, our population will reach 235 million and our daily 
water requirements will be 453 billion gallons. Since there is no reason to 
expect that we will have expanded our natural supply of water much above 
the present 515 billion gallons, we will then be using nearly 90 per cent of 
our available supply. Since we have shortages today when we use only 60 
per cent of the supply, it is not difficult to imagine the severity of the short- 
ages which will confront us when we consume 90 per cent. 

“As an indication of how water use grows, U.S. daily water consumption 
in 1900 was an estimated 40 billion gallons. By 1940, it had grown to 135 
billion gallons; today it is 312 billion. 

“Population growth is only one reason for the steep increase in our water 
consumption. Our rapid industrial growth and the increasingly complex 
production techniques that accompany it call for progressively more water. 
Today, industry uses 40 per cent of all the water we consume and this pro- 
portion is growing rapidly. 

“Consider this: It takes 60,000 gallons of water to make a ton of steel; 
240,000 gallons to make a ton of newsprint or a ton of acetate, and 660,000 
gallons to make a ton of synthetic rubber. All major industries are heavy 
users of water; they expand only where local water supplies can support 
expansion. ... 

“According to Geological Survey, there are 1,000 communities in 47 states 
which were forced by shortages to restrict water use in 1957. In my own 
State of Texas that year, residents of Dallas lined up to buy water at 50 
cents a gallon—double the price of gasoline. . . . 

“We can, of course, conserve water in many ways and I urge that we do 
it. We can save water with new dams and reservoirs, by improving pollution 
control, by better industrial reuse of water, and sewage disposal. We can 
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do all these things, but they can only make our available natural water 
supply go a little further; they cannot increase that supply. 

“To do this, we must tur to our inexhaustible sources of saline water. We 
are well situated to do so: 55 per cent of our population, and 65 per cent of 
our industry, are in states bordering the ocean. Some of our states literally 
float on submerged salt-water seas; others have extensive underground 
deposits of brackish water. The water is there; it is up to us to find ways to 
tap it in time. ... 

“Our present efforts to convert these vast reservoirs of saline water into 
usable form are inadequate to meet the national demand for water in the 
decades ahead. These efforts, though they have made progress, are small 
compared to the technical difficulties standing in the way of economical 
saline conversion. These difficulties give no promise of any dramatic break- 
throughs. Rather, they require sustained research and development on a 
great number of engineering questions so that, as we find answers, we may 
gradually reduce the cost of conversion. 

“We are in a race against time. For the sake of our homes, our cities and 
towns, our industry and agriculture, we cannot afford to delay. 

“I am therefore introducing a bill to provide for an accelerated program 
of research and development to find economical means of converting saline 
water. The bill will remove present restrictions of time and money on saline 
development and will offer loans to communities wishing to build develop- 
mental conversion plants. I believe it will put us in a position to meet our 
coming water crisis. . . . 

“Already, the cost of converting saline water has come down sharply. 
Ten years ago, the cheapest we could make usable water from sea water 
was about $4 a thousand gallons. Now some plants can do the job for $1.75 
a thousand, and a plant under construction in Freeport, Texas, is expected 
to cut this even more, to $1 a thousand. 

“But this is not enough when you consider that most municipal water in 
the United States costs in the neighborhood of 30 cents per thousand 
gallons. 

“There is every reason to believe intelligent research will bring costs 
down to an economical point. Indeed, already it is cheaper for some com- 
munities to convert water. . .. 

“Research currently centers around five main areas. They are: 

“First. Distillation—an age-old process brought up to date. Great cost- 
cutting progress has been made in the conservation of heat and scale and 
corrosion control. 

“Second. Solar distillation—using heat from the sun. 

“Third. Membrane conversion—using a combination of thin membranes 
and electric currents to screen out dissolved salts. 

“Fourth. Freezing—an experimental method. Frozen water crystals sepa- 
rate themselves from salt crystals, and researchers are trying to find ways to 
remove the salt from the ice. 

“Fifth. Other chemical and electrical methods—using gas hydrates, con- 
trolled absorption, and other experimental means.” 

The bill calls for additional research, process development, the 
construction of demonstration plants, coordination of research at 
home and abroad, and sponsorship of cost studies. It also contains 
provisions for Federal assistance for constructing conversion plants. 
Appropriations suggested in the proposed bill would amount to about 
$17,500,000 for the fiscal year 1961. (Congressional Record, May 16, 
1960) 
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Jayaprakash Narayan 


A COMMUNITARIAN SOCIETY 
FOR INDIA 


Each month Current publishes a lengthy reprint or condensation of 
material that seems to the editors of outstanding interest. 

This month we publish, in extract and summary form, a privately cir- 
culated draft document by Jayaprakash Narayan, entitled A Plea for Recon- 
struction of Indian Polity. 

Mr. Narayan seeks the answers to questions that are being asked in 
most of the Asian and African countries that became independent after 
World War II. Can—or should—parliamentary democracy be established 
in underdeveloped states? What kind of economic development can—and 
should—be undertaken? Are traditional institutions worth saving? (See dis- 
cussions of these questions as they relate to Pakistan and Africa on pages 47 
and 33 in this issue, and to advanced industrial societies on page 27.) 

Mr. Narayan’s special right to be heard on these questions derives from 
his eminence as a leader of thought and action in India and his lifelong 
devotion to Western, as well as Asian, ideals of liberty. “J.P.” is one of his 
country’s few “All-India” figures. He was a hero of the nationalist revo- 
lution against the British, and the leader of the Indian Socialist party. 
He is now associated with Vinoba Bhave, Gandhi's most revered disciple, 
in the “bhoodan” movement, which is attempting to bring about voluntary 
redistribution of land in India. 


“Modern Western democracy is based on a negation of the social nature 
of man and the true nature of human society. . . . The brick with which the 
present edifice of democratic polity is constructed is the individual voter 
and the whole process of democracy rests on the arithmetic of votes. The 
individual voter casts his vote as an atom of society, not as a living cell in 
organic relationship with other living cells. It is not the living together that 
is expressed and represented in the processes of democracy but an 
abstracted individual. . . . 

“The partisans of parliamentary democracy claim that under it the 
government is at least representative of the majority of the voters.” Yet 
minority governments are common. Worse, “mass elections manipulated by 
powerful, centrally controlled parties, with the aid of high finance and 
diabolically clever methods and superior media of communication represent 
far less the electorate than the forces and interests behind the parties and 
the propaganda machines. It is not only in the totalitarian countries that 
the ‘rape of the masses’ happens. The basic difference is that in a democracy 
there is a competition between the violators. . . . 

“Perhaps the most serious fault of parliamentary democracy, from the 
point of view of democracy itself, is its inherent tendency toward centralism. 
At one extreme of its political spectrum is the national state and at the other 
the individual voter, with a blank in between. The local bodies that may 
exist have (a) little self-government powers, and (b) no direct or indirect 
influence on the national state. Add to this the complexities of a highly 
industrialized civilization, that are beyond even the understanding of the 
ordinary citizen, and you have a central state of overwhelming power and 
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resources and the individual voter reduced to abject helplessness. . . . 

“Parties have become a sort of state within the state. They are now the 
real arbiters of the people’s fate, whose control over them is fictional. The 
citizens who cast their votes for the parties have nothing to do with the 
running of the parties; they are complete outsiders. Even the enrolled mem- 
bers of the parties have no say either in the policy-making or the inner ad- 
ministration of the parties. The parties are run by caucuses that are beyond 
democratic control. . . . Parties create dissensions where unity is called for, 
exaggerate differences where they should be minimized. Parties often put 
party interests over the national interest.” However, “it is not the party 
system that is the main culprit, but parliamentary democracy itself, which 
gives it rise.” 

Parliamentary democracy requires for its proper functioning a system of 
elections which “is very expensive and appallingly wasteful. The fabulous 
expenses involved have the effect of mortgaging democracy to moneyed 
interests or large sectional organizations, as trade unions.” A general elec- 
tion, moreover, “creates unnecessary passion and excitement; instead of 
educating and enlightening the people it befogs their mind; instead of 
resulting in the election of able and good men, it tends to favor demagog- 
uery. Serious political and economic issues and other questions of policy, it 
is obvious, should be considered calmly and dispassionately and not in the 
heat of partisan warfare. That is why . . . the elected houses should be 
continuous in nature, with a part of them being renewed periodically.” 


The problem of democracy is bound up with the excessive emphasis on 
material values which characterizes our age. Every man has material needs 
which must be satisfied, and is in that sense materialistic. “But if the mate- 
rial needs become unlimited and the overriding activity of mankind 
becomes an unending endeavor to satisfy the insatiable hunger for more 
and yet more, there is an imbalance established in human affairs and life 
becomes wholly materialistic. . . . 

“It seems patent to me that democracy cannot coexist with the insatiable 
hunger for more and more material goods that moder industrialism— 
capitalist, socialist or communist—has created. I believe that for man really 
to enjoy liberty and freedom and to practice self-government, it is necessary 
voluntarily to limit his wants. Otherwise, the greed for more and yet more 
will lead to mutual conflict, coercion, spoliation, war; and also to a system 
of production that will be so complex as to bind democracy hand and foot 
and deliver it to a bureaucratic oligarchy.” 

The desire for material goods comes into conflict with the desire for 
freedom, since state intervention is necessary to counteract the evils that 
arise from the untrammeled individual pursuit of material goals. Hence we 
are faced with the dilemma: “when there is liberty it leads to abuse and 
necessitates state interference, and when there is state interference it leads 
to curtailment of liberty. . . . There are no political means by which the 
dilemma can be resolved; there are only moral means. . . . 

“If the individual is not prepared to take social responsiblity, if he uses 
liberty for self-aggrandizement and neglects or hurts the interests of others, 
some form or other of statism becomes inevitable. It is here that the pertin- 
ence and wisdom of Gandhiji’s concept of trusteeship become evident. The 
only democratic answer to statism and totalitarianism is trusteeship. But 
trusteeship cannot be practiced without voluntary limitation of wants. An 
individual cannot function as a trustee unless he is prepared to share his 
possessions with his fellow men: this he cannot do unless he has leammed to 
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curtail his wants. Thus voluntary limitation of wants, in other words, the 
rejection of materialism or the unlimited pursuit of material satisfactions, is 
essential for the achievement and preservation of democracy.” 

Does this attitude come into conflict with economic law and the progress 
of science and technology? “Present-day economics is a science of a particu- 
lar type of society which is ruled by a particular philosophy of life—the 
philosophy which we have just considered, namely, the philosophy of 
unlimited material progress. It is conceivable that there may be other 
‘sciences’ of economics, pertaining to other types of societies and ruled by 
other social philosophies.” 


The concept of democracy now includes not only political but also econ- 
omic rights. Politico-economic ideologies like socialism or communism 
promised full democracy in the sense used above. “But experience has 
shown that in the case of communism, there has been not enlargement but 
a severe curtailment of democracy—both political and economic. The old 
belief that state ownership and management of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange will lead to economic self-government, elimina- 
tion of exploitation and equitable distribution of the products of labor, a 
stateless order of society, has not been confirmed by experience. It is the 
very opposite that has actually happened. 

“In the case of socialism, the position is somewhat better, because social- 
ism preserves institutions of political democracy. But it is questionable— 
and this has been recognized by Socialists themselves—if concentration of 
economic power in the hands of a central state, even under democratic 
conditions, works for economic democracy and, further, if it does not result 
even in the thwarting and limiting of political democracy itself. It should, 
however, be pointed out, as it has been indicated above, that the fault is 
not so much with socialism, as with (a) the centralized state and (b) large- 
scale industrialization.” 

Communism has an attraction for economically backward countries 
because the problems of capital formation which they face are easier to 
solve under a dictatorship than under democracy. “Here the people of 
these countries are faced with a moral choice. Those who have chosen 
democracy have chosen the higher way of life and have shown that they are 
more developed as human beings than the others who sacrifice things of the 
spirit for material things. 

“On closer scrutiny it would appear that under dictatorship the peoples 
are compelled to sacrifice on rather false pretences. Neither in fascist nor 
communist dictatorships has it been found that the people were given the 
things for which they were made to sacrifice their freedoms. The economic 
development of the dictatorship countries aims at power rather than peace 
and prosperity. . . . 

“We have here the key to the understanding of the question of economic 
development of the backward countries under democratic regimes. If these 
countries also wish to build for power, they are doomed. Democratic India 
cannot compete with China at this game. She will either have to give up 
her democracy or face defeat in her attempt to build for economic-military 
power. . . . Modern industrialism and the spirit of economism that it has 
created, a spirit which weighs every human value on the scales of profit and 
loss and so-called econemic progress, have disintegrated human society and 
made man an alien among his fellow men. . . . The problem of present-day 
civilization is social integration. Man is alone and bored; he is ‘organization 
man, he is man ordered about and manipulated by forces beyond his ken 
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and control—irrespective of whether it is a ‘democracy’ or dictatorship. The 
problem is to put man in touch with man, so that they may live together in 
meaningful, understandable, controllable relationships. In short, the prob- 
lem is to re-create the human community. 

“Fortunately for us in India, the process of atomization of society has 
not gone very far, and we have in our six hundred thousand villages, where 
80 per cent of our people still live, at least the physical basis on which to 
found the community.” 

The model for the social organization of India should be the ancient 
village communities, which developed according to their own inner laws 
and continued irrespective of the changing rule of the various states. They 
administered and were governed by dharma, a customary law with religious 
sanction, subject to evolutionary rather than legislative or arbitrary change, 
to which even kings were subject. 

Organic self-regulation of society, which the concept of dharma repre- 
sented, must be revived. A dharma appropriate for a democracy must be 
evolved in an organic manner “from life itself—life that is vital enough, 
real enough, organic enough to be able to throw up codes and laws for its 
internal regulation. The experience of recent social engineering may and 
should be drawn upon, but the main mold of life must be indigenous and 
consistent with the genius of Indian social organization.” 

Originally, the villages functioned through general assemblies of all 
villagers. As their functions became more complex, they developed execu- 
tive bodies which became known as panchayats. “There was no election in 
the current sense of the word. It seems the village communities instinctively 
avoided a procedure that might become divisive. The executive bodies and 
their subcommittees were selected by general approval or consensus of the 
community gathered in the general assembly of the village. Sometimes they 
were selected by drawing lots.” 

Though some British administrators recognized the importance of village 
organization to the welfare of the people of India, it became British policy 
to destroy it systematically. “The destruction of the little village republics 
was the greatest injury that British imperialism inflicted upon this ancient 
country. If [they] had retained the old ‘municipal vigor,’ community 
development [and] national reconstruction would have become a child’s 
play.... 

“Some have wondered why Gandhiji, in this age of urbanization, was so 
keen about the village and never tired of talking about the ‘self-sufficient, 
self-governing village republics.’ Gandhiji was keen because he knew what 
the villages were at one time, and he wanted to make the living, direct 
democracy of the villages the basis of the Indian democracy of his vision. 
Further, he looked at everything from the point of view of nonviolence, 
and the self-governing, self-reliant, cooperative, communal life of the vil- 
lage seemed to provide him with the base on which to build. Gandhiji had 
his own view of economy and polity in which exploitation and government 
from a distant center were reduced to a minimum. The village seemed to 
Gandhiji to be the unit with which such an economy and polity could be 
built. 

“To be sure Gandhiji did not think the villages as they are today, or even 
as they were before, could become the cells of the social organism of his 
conception. He has said, ‘The nearest approach to civilization based upon 
nonviolence is the erstwhile village republic of India. I admit that it was 
very crude. I know that there was in it no nonviolence of my definition and 
conception. But the germ was there’ (italics mine).” 
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The basic unit of society is the family; any good and wise society must 
incorporate its values. Next to the family, the most natural social environ- 
ment is the local community. In some areas, such as India, there were 
rudimentary federations of communities, but circumstances checked their 
development. Yet the local communities remained, until “machine industry 
uprooted man from his local and functional community (guilds) and 
herded him like sheep in monstrous cities, where he became like driftwood 


on the ocean breast.” 


Present-day Indian villages were once proper communities. “But now 
they are mere territorial settlements, life in them being individualistic rather 
than communal; mineral rather than organic. In the true community there 
is communion, i.e., sharing, participation, fellowship, as the dictionary puts 
it; there is identity of interest; a feeling of unity in the midst of diversity; a 
sense of freedom within the framework of accepted social responsibilities; 
differentiation of functions converging to the single goal of the good of the 
community and its members. Caste, class, race, religion, politics—all these 
divide men into different, often conflicting, groups. The community brings 
them together, unites them and harmonizes their interests. 

“In the community agriculture, industry, capital, labor, skill, intelligence 
are not at loggerheads with one another, but are synthesized in the service 
of the community. Production and consumption are not two contra-posed 
sides of an economic bargain manipulated by distant agencies, but an 
integrated process serving a single and direct purpose. 

“The community is built up of personal relationships, and choice and free 
will have their play within the limits of self-imposed discipline and common 
culture. In the community there is understanding participation by the mem- 
bers in all communal affairs. The community is a cooperative society, but 
the difference between it and the ordinary cooperative ‘society’ is that 
cooperation in the community embraces the whole of life, rather than only 
its economic sector, and all the members of the community rather than only 
those who purchase shares. . . . 


“I do not mean to say by all this that such a community as described 
above ever existed before, or that it would automatically come about if 
only people began to dwell in small territorial areas. Had it been so, all the 
Indian villages would have become ideal communities, What I do, however, 
wish to say, and say it with all the emphasis at my command, is that such 
community must be the ideal of future social reconstruction. Only then will 
the social nature of man and the great humanist ideals of modern civiliza- 
tion find fulfillment. Only then too there will be true democracy. 

“For the heavily industrialized and urbanized countries of the West, 
this might be a difficult task—though many thinking Western minds are 
already giving their serious thought to it. But we in India—and I believe 
the same is true for other countries in Asia that have not passed under totali- 
tarianism—are very favorably situated [for] this venture.” 

This type of social organization does not imply a rejection of industrial 
development and scientific progress. “The dichotomy between urban and 
rural is false and unscientific. Both industry and agriculture are essential 
for human life and its development. The question of industry should be 
looked upon from the point of view of the whole man. . . . Science, industry 
are all products of the human mind and they should be bent to human 
purpose. Indeed this is what has already happened. Only the human pur- 
pose has not been an elevated and worthy one. Science, and its offspring, 
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technology, have been chiefly put to the service of profit and power, the 
first represented by the capitalist system, the second by the modern cen- 
tralized state, whether democratic or totalitarian. 

“The ‘science’ that has led to the disruption of human society, to the 
alienation of man from his fellow human beings, to the creation of economic 
and political Leviathans and to man’s increasing subordination to them, to 
man’s automatization, must be rejected as false science and a new science 
and technology must be discovered to serve a better way of life.” 

The society we are visualizing “will be neither ‘urban’ nor ‘rural,’ it will 
be, if a name has to be given to it, communitarian. In other words, it will 
truly be society. Development of science has made it possible for the distinc- 
tion between urban and rural to be abolished. The communities of the 
future will have a balance of agriculture and industry; they will be agro- 
industrial; they will make full use of science and technology so as to serve 
the ends of their life and no more. 

“Owing to geographic and historical conditions agriculture may pre- 
dominate in one and industry in another, but a balance between them will 
be the ideal of all. The present monstrosities, the big cities, will have to be 
decentralized as far as possible to relieve congestion and create healthy 
conditions of life; and for the rest, they will have to be so reorganized as to 
be made federations of smaller-size communities. To the extent this is not 
possible, the big cities will have to be endured, care being taken so that they 
do not become bigger, and no new big cities come up.” 


The local or primary communities would be organic growths and their 
size would vary. “They should not be so small that a balanced development 
of communal life and culture becomes difficult, nor so large that life in 
them becomes impersonalized. Each primary community might be able to 
provide for a primary school, primary health services, small irrigation works 
like wells and village tanks, village industries. 

“But a number of primary communities must cooperate together in order 
to provide for a higher school, an indoor hospital, a power-station and 
servicing center, larger industries, larger irrigation works, etc. Thus the 
regional community comes into existence by an organic process of growth. 
The circle of community is widened. It will be seen from this that the 
regional community is not a mere sum of the smaller communities constitut- 
ing them. It is an integral community in itself. 

“In other words, at the regional level there is an integration of institutions 
and activities of the primary communities: the village panchayats are inte- 
grated into the regional panchayat; the village cooperatives in the regional 
cooperative union; the primary schools in the regional higher school; the 
village youths and cultural associations in the regional one; the village plans 
in the regional plan, etc. Just as in its internal administration the primary 
community is autonomous, so in the spheres in which the primary com- 
munities have delegated their powers to the regional community, the latter 
is autonomous. (The need to delegate powers arises from the fact that the 
primary communities are unable by themselves to do everything that needs 
to be done.) The regional community, however, is not a superior or higher 
body that can control or interfere with the internal administration of the 
primary communities. Each in its sphere is equally sovereign.” 

Similarly, regional communities would federate into district communities, 
and these in turn into provincial communities, each new level undertaking 
tasks beyond the capacity of the previous ones. “As we proceed from the 
inner to the outer circles of communal life and organization, there is less 
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and less to do for the outer communities, so that when we reach the circle 
of the national community it has only a few matters to attend to, such as 
defence, foreign relations, currency, inter-provincial coordination and 
legislation. .. . 

“It would be necessary for some time to help the village from above, but 
the responsibility must be clearly defined and the demand for help must 
come from the village in specific terms. . . . No help should be given until 
the village has proved that it has done and is prepared to do its best to help 
itself.” Eventually such help will come from the regional community, but 
at the beginning it will have to come from the state government. 

“Those who are acquainted with Gandhiji’s thought will find in the 
picture of society presented here much that is familiar. Who will not be 
able to recall the following well-known and oft-quoted passage: ‘In this 
structure, composed of innumerable villages, there will be ever widening, 
ever ascending circles. Life will not be a pyramid with the apex sustained 
by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic circle whose center will be the 
individual, always ready to perish for the village, the latter always ready 
to perish for the circle of villages, till at last the whole becomes one life 
composed of individuals, never aggressive in their arrogance, but ever 
humble, sharing the majesty of the oceanic circle of which they are integral 
units.’ ” 

The community will seek to be as self-sufficient as possible. “The idea of 
self-sufficiency, in this age of international trade, strikes many as parochial, 
isolationist, reactionary. But for the community it is most natural. The 
primary concern of the community is to provide for satisfaction of the pri- 
mary needs of its members. It is therefore natural for it to produce all it can 
to provide for them food, clothing, shelter and other necessaries of life. It 
is also the community’s responsibility to see that every able-bodied indi- 
vidual in the community finds useful employment.” 

The community’s first economic task is to produce for its own immediate 
needs. But “no community can be self-sufficient in everything.” Those needs 
which the community could not meet itself would be met as near home as 
possible, through the various groups of communities. “This would save 
much of the unnecessary time and energy devoted today to the business of 
commerce, advertisement, etc. 

“This would naturally set the pattern for planning. Planning would begin 
from the primary community and therefrom fan outwards.” The key plan 
would be that of the regional community; that of the village would be too 
small for the purpose. The regional plans would be the units from which 
the national plan would be constructed. Adjustments would have to be 
made to take account of the existence of large, unbalanced cities. 


“All natural resources would belong to the community.” Most, such as 
land, would be the property of the communities within whose borders they 
fell, but major resources such as mines would be shared by common agree- 
ment. Some economic inequality would be tolerable, but great inequality 
would not. “The position of the worker would be central, because . . . with- 
out work the community could not exist. Therefore, every adult in the com- 
munity would be a worker. At the same time, work would be a ‘meaning- 
ful expression of human powers, rather than meaningless drudgery,’ because 
the worker would be a responsible participant in the work process. There 
would be no overspecialization tending to reduce the worker to an automa- 
ton. Rather, the agro-industrial nature of the community would make it 
possible for him to follow a diversified occupation.” Salvador de Madari- 
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aga reports that he once asked a Spanish syndicalist leader what the workers 
actually wanted, and received the reply, “Not to be a workman.” And 
approving the soundness of the worker’s instinctive wish to see the abolition 
of his class, he urges the transformation of the worker's life by making it 
possible for him to exercise creative power, giving him variety in his work, 
and bringing him back to nature by giving him some land to cultivate. 

“The bulk of industrial and other economic institutions would remain 
confined within the region and district. There would be some institutions 
of provincial, and a few of national, dimensions. These institutions might 
be of the private, cooperative or communal type. In the primary, regional 
and district communities a large part, maybe the greater part, of industry 
and commerce would naturally be of the owner-worker type. The rest 
would be cooperative or communal. A few units might be of the private 
employer-employee type. The provincial and national undertakings would 
be of the cooperative, communal or even private type. . . . Such things as 
strikes and lockouts would be foreign to the community way of life. Non- 
cooperation might be a possible course of action in extreme cases involving 
moral issues.” 

Political institutions would begin at the local community with the general 
assembly—the gram sabha—of which all the adults should be considered 
members. The selection of the executive—the panchayat—should be by 
general consensus in the sabha or by drawing lots, leaving no place for polit- 
ical parties. There should be no candidates, but, as in ancient times, clear- 
cut qualifications should be laid down for all selective posts. No individual 
should hold the same post for more than a defined period of time, and no 
one appointed or nominated by the state government should serve in the 
panchayat or its subcommittees. 

Even at present, “an attempt is being rightly made to see that panchayat 
elections are as nearly unanimous as possible and that parties do not project 
themselves into them and the villages function as communities. At the same 
time, at elections to higher bodies the same village communities are split 
again into individuals who have to line up behind conflicting parties. The 
result is that the community is disrupted and the panchayat is unable to 
function in the wholesome manner that everyone desires.” To avert this, the 
principle of nonpartisanship should be extended by law to the higher bodies. 

At each level, the communal assemblies would represent the member 
communities, and would legislate in their allotted spheres. They would 
carry out their executive functions through committees. There would be no 
ministers as at present. “The institution of Prime Minister and Chief Minis- 
ter, which concentrates too much power into the hands of single individuals, 
is undemocratic and smacks of the gunpowder of totalitarianism. It further 
leads to such dangerous psychological developments as the ‘hero-cult’ or the 
‘cult of the individual.’” However, the presidents of the various assemblies, 
though normally without executive functions, would have emergency 
powers in case of a breakdown of the democratic apparatus. 

“At each level the civil servants would be appointed by the corresponding 
authority created for that purpose by the representative body concerned 
and on terms laid down by the latter.” At the primary level, the civil servants 
might be honorary part- or full-time volunteers. If the communal repre- 
sentative bodies themselves become corrupt, “the relationship between the 
people, their representatives and civil servants would be so intimate and 
direct that it would not take long for the people to remedy the situation.” 
(A Plea for Reconstruction of Indian Polity) 
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CURRENT READERS SERVICE 


This month's list relates to the Presidential campaign and to politics in general. 
Materials may be obtained free and postpaid by regular subscribers only. Circle items 
desired on the detachable card, add your name and address, and mail. The supply 


of some items is limited. 


“The Condition of Our National Political Parties: An Occasional Paper on the Role 
of the Political Process in the Free Saciety,” Stephen K. Bailey, Fund for the Republic, 
24 pages. Proposed changes in the national party system intended to strengthen U.S. 


capacity to govern responsibly and effectively. 
“Voting and Election Laws,” Constance E. Smith, Oceana Publications, 100 pages. 


A guide to laws for voters in all states covering registration, absentxe voting, literacy 
and poll tax requirements, etc. 


“Fair Play in Politics,” Fair Campaign Practices Committee, 24 pages. An analysis 
of fair and unfair campaign practices. 

“The Rights of Man,” ier eeceatc Platform 1960, Democratic National Committee, 
55 pages. 


“Building a Better America,” Republican Platform 1960, Republican National Com- 
mittee, 33 pages. 


“Socialist Platform 1960" and “A Way Forward: Political Realignment in warwascl 
Socialist Party-Social Democratic Federation, 32 pages. 


“Readings for Republicans,” Franklin L.. Burdette, Oceana Publications, 256 pages. 
A handbook of major policy statements by Republican Party leaders and spokesmen. 


“Readings for Democrats,” Edward Reed, Oceana Publications, 256 pages. The 
Democratic counterpart of the Republican compilation. 


“The Art of Government: Reform and Organization Politics in Philadelphia,” James 
Reichley, Fund for the Republic, 128 pages. Recent machine defeats in Philadelphia 
seen alongside reformers’ subsequent failure to “extend the opportunity for par- 
ticipation to the larger number of ordinary citizens.” _, 


“Our Own Kind’: Voting by Race, Creed, or National Origin,” Moses Rischin, Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 36 pages. An examination of the effect of 
balanced ethnic appeals in the 1956 campaign. 


“For a Fair Campaign, 1960,” The National Conference of Christians and Jews, 4 
pages. Some standards for decent political campaigns, with supporting statement by 
leaders of three faiths. 


Mad, July 1960, 48 pages, Some unique views on political publicity methods. 
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